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WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 





Is the Price of Success 
beginning to tell? 


The path to achievement is lined with 
the headstones of men who couldn't stop 
work. In the hall of achievement are 
seated the men whose wives made them 
rest; demanded a surcease from the 
grind of modern business. 


A winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star lines is ideal for rest, relaxation; 
for paving the way to new intcrest, new 
zest, new romance in life. The following 
cruises are packed with health and 
recreation. 


Around the World -— Red Star liner Belgenland, 
most famous world cruising ship. From New York, 
Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 


Mediterr Brit ic (new) and Adriatic. 
46 days, sailing Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
$695-$750 (up) Ist Class; $420 TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
—bothincluding 





shore excursions. 





For literature and 4‘ 
booklet’’Watch Your | 
Husband,*’‘address 
Desk T,1.M. M. Com- 
pany, No. | Broad- ~ 
way, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 Principal Offices in the United 
Authorized 


agents everywhere. 
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Keystone View Company 


Two Englishwomen who have beaten men at 
their own game—Wiinifred Brown (above), 
winner of the King’s Cup air race around Great 
Britain, and Marjorie Foster, winner of the 
King’s Rifle prize. Miss Brown outdistanced 
eighty-eight competitors in the 750 mile course, 
among them some of the most noted pilots in 
England. Miss Foster, who was an army motor 
driver during the war and now conducts a 
chicken farm, defeated ninety-nine crack shots 
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Arnold Genthe 


Courtesy of Delineator 


Kathleen Norris, one of America’s most widely read and best loved authors 


Worn Out War Talk 


6¢ ERSONALLY,” this woman 
said firmly, regretfully, ‘1 
would be sorry to see our 
country conquered by a for- 
eign nation, and our flag 
dragged in the dust.” ; 

And she looked at me proudly, heroi- 
cally, as one ready to suffer martyrdom, 
if necessary, for her stand. 

It was at the convention of a woman’s 
club, an eclectic literary club. We were 
all women of letters, and this special 
woman, a well-dressed, attractive dele- 
gate from an eastern state. They had 
nominated me, or they had proposed to 





By Kathleen Norrts 


nominate me, for ofhce. But this dele- 
gate, and many others, had refused me 
their vote because I belonged to several 
peace organizations. 

Whether they were most surprised to 
find this defection in me, or I more 
thunderstruck at this attitude in them, 
there is no saying. Suffice it to say that 
my name was withdrawn from can- 
didacy, no ill feeling was engendered, 
and with mutual regrets and good 
wishes the episode closed. 

But it made me thoughtful, as it 
ought to make thoughtful all of us who 
truly and heartily desire universal peace, 
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and who believe it to be the only hope 
of the world. What do they think they 
are working for, these women who con- 
tinue fondly to advocate preparedness, 
who continue fondly to talk of foreign 
nations ‘‘conquering” us, of our being 
“beaten” by “the enemy” ? 

“There are no cowards in my family,” 
one of these women said to me, signifi- 
cantly. ‘Our men have been only too 
glad to fight for that flag—yes, and die 
for it!” 

Fight? Ah, there are always men 
ready for that, and to let the women do 

(Continued on page 36) 


Laura Adams Armer in Navajo woman’s costume (except for the head band she wears), seated before the little hut built 
for her at the remote Black Mountain trading post, in Arizona 
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Trailing a Vanishing Art 


An Impression of Laura Adams Armer, Artist and Oriental Expert W ho 
Is Helping Preserve for Us, with Brush and with Camera, 
the Priceless Heritage of Navajo Art and Thought 


T was the day of the 
eclipse. San Francisco Bay 
lay silent and strange in the 
green half light of the fad- 
ing sun. The hills were 

queerly purple, and every white 
house seemed to burn with a still, 
unearthly radiance. The gulls 
dropped sleepily astern. Even the 
trade wind died away, and the 
ferryboat cut a white path through 
water that waited for some un- 
known cataclysm. It was a mo- 
ment when civilization seemed 
very thin, when dead fears and 
ancient superstition rose up to 
trouble the minds of men. 
Strangers who ordinarily would 
have remained wrapped in isola- 
tion drew together in obedience to 
the same instinct that sent spar- 


By MiLprep ADAMS 


Photographs from Laura Adams Armer 





Indian hands making the sacred sand paintings. The 
colors are in the piece of pinon pine bark 





rows huddling close under the 
eaves. People lent each other 
bits of film and pieces of clouded 
glass that they might watch the 
disappearing rim of the sun. The 
papers had said that scientists 
predicted it would not vanish, 
that the light would not go out, 
that the Bay region was off the 
path of totality. Yet everywhere 
there was a fascinated, uneasy 
feeling that the papers and the 
scientists might be wrong. Birds 
and crickets and chattering school 
girls fell silent, and the train that 
clattered up from the Bay to 
Berkeley seemed stupidly profane. 

“It’s beginning to come back,” 
Laura Armer said as she opened 
the door. As a greeting to a 
stranger this was unusual, but so 
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So was Laura Armer, 


Bit by bit the 


was the day. 
and so was her studio. 
light lost its greenish tinge and 
strengthened in the shadowy room. 
Chinese carvings, Japanese gold-thread- 
ed fabrics, Indian drawings emerged 
from the soft.redwood of its walls. 
There was something barbaric in its 
crowded beauty, something other- 
worldly in the white-haired woman who 
presided over its gorgeous confusion. 

Laura Adams Armer is one of those 
strange geniuses who develop unexpect- 
ed talents at various stages of growth, 
as though, being curator of her soul, 
she were opening one door after an- 
other to reveal rooms whose beauty was 
unknown even to herself. Artist, Ori- 
ental expert, poet, mystic, she has now 
turned her attention to the art of the 
Navajos, and is engaged on a piece of 
Indian research that, by its curious com- 
bination of qualities, fascinates artists 
and wins the enthusiastic acclaim of 
scientists. 

A year ago she made the first moving 
picture ever taken of the great cere- 
monial drama called the Mountain 
Chant, and recorded a phase of Indian 
worship which few white people have 
ever seen, a phase that is fast vanishing 
from existence. Last year she went to 
work on a collection of the sacred sand 
paintings of the Navajos, and she has 
now a group of seventy-six which are 
destined for that important center of 
early American research, the new An- 
thropological Laboratory in Santa Fé. 


ae 


The Black Mountain 








The Navajo Medicine Man who con- 
sented to help Mrs. Armer in her work 


It will be the most important collection 
of those elusive things in existence. 
As a summary of highly valuable 
pieces of work, that means less to most 
people than though one should say, 
“She has been collecting folk songs in the 
Kentucky mountains,” or “dinosaur’s 
eggs in the Gobi desert.” Folk songs 


and dinosaur’s eggs are more or less 
concrete, and their place in the scheme 


country. A view from the trading post, which is one hundred miles fromthe railroad 


of things is understood, whereas a 
Navajo sand painting is almost as un- 
heard of as a Mountain Chant. 

It was five years ago that Mrs. 
Armer, drawn from her studies of 
Oriental design by a growing love for 
Indian symbolism, went down to live in 
the heart of the Navajo country. She 
chose a remote trading post, far away 
from railroads and tourists, and there 
she settled down to study Indian art. 
Because it is so thoroughly a part of 
Indian life, that meant learning cus- 
toms, language, manners; it meant the 
dificult task of making friends with the 
Navajo people and gaining their trust. 
She took photographs, for she was 
skilled with the camera, and indeed had 
long before chosen it as her first means 
of artistic expression. She made sketches 
and endless pictorial notes. The post 
trader was Lorenzo Hubbell, who, with 
his brother Roman, had long cherished 
the desire to. record in moving pictures 
the famous Mountain Chant of the 
Navajos. She placed her artistic ability 
at their service, and through their long 
friendship with the Indians, permission 
was obtained for cameras to be present 
the next time a chant was held. 

There is no civilized ceremony com- 
parable to an Indian chant. In it there 
are features analogous to the healing 
miracles at Lourdes, the Jewish fasts, 
the Catholic Holy Week in Sevilla. It 
is primarily a tribal drama of healing, 
revolving around a sick man _ whose 

(Continued on page 42) 











REPUBLICAN 


HE protective tariff principle 

has been fundamental with the 

Republican party since the days 

of Lincoln, and if, as is indi- 

cated, the opposition wishes to 
make the tariff the issue in the campaign 
now at hand, the Republican party will 
gladly accept the challenge. 

The Republican party ‘believes in a 
tariff on competitive articles sufficient to 
measure the difference in labor costs at 
home and abroad, and we challenge the 
opposition to show where the new tariff 
more than fulfills this prescription. The 
necessity of an increase in the tariff at 
this time arose from two considerations: 
first, while wages measured in purchas- 
ing power have risen nearly fifty per 
cent in the United States since 1914, in 
Europe they have remained almost sta- 
tionary; second, several billion dollars of 
American capital has been invested in 
recent years in cheap labor markets 
abroad, making this competition more in- 
jurious because it has applied American 
machinery and American methods to 
production. 

These two elements have resulted in 
an influx of foreign products which have 
displaced American production at higher 
labor costs until we have developed seri- 
ous unemployment in this country. If 
any reader doubts this, let her look at 
what is on the shelves of the stores in 
her town, and see the proportion of 
goods of foreign origin. 

We Republican women look at the 
protective tariff as our chief national 
measure of social justice. The struggle 
for higher wages, for shorter hours, for 
elimination of child labor, for sanitation 
in factories, etc., would be vain if after 
adding these costs to American industry 
we compel it to go down before the com- 
petition of foreign industries in which 
high standards of life for the worker 
have not been obtained. 

We are told that in the interests of 
international good will we should not 
increase our tariffs, even to enable our 
unemployed to go to work supplying the 
needs of our own people. This argument 
overlooks, first, the fact that tariffs 
measuring the difference in labor costs at 
home and abroad no more than put our 
home industries on a fair competitive 
basis with foreign producers. They also 
overlook the fact that foreign countries, 
too, have tariffs. For instance, it is not 
generally known that Canada has had 
for some time a higher tariff than our 
new tariff, even leaving out of account 
the fact that under imperial preference 
British-made goods get an advantage 
over American goods of twenty per cent. 
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THE TARIFF 
AS SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By Louise M. Dopson 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the major political 
parties to present the issues of the Congressional elections 


in a monthly page. 


Women’s Division of the 


Our Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared figures showing that Canada col- 
lects a greater percentage of the value 
of her imports in tariff duties than we 
do. The same is true of Australia and 
the Argentine Republic. The average 
rates of our new tariff are below the 
average rates of the industrial nations 
of the world taken as a whole. 

Recently the argument has been ad- 
vanced that our protective tariff system 
exposes us to the danger of war. Quite 
the contrary is true. Because we con- 
sume ninety per cent of what we pro- 
duce in this country, we seek markets 
abroad for only ten per cent of our pro- 
duction. It is this battle for the con- 
trol of neutral and foreign markets 
which chiefly caused the world war, 
and the more we give up our home mar- 
kets to foreign invasion and the more 
we go forth to invade their markets and 
neutral markets, the more international 
ill-will is stirred up. 

It is said that we cannot sell abroad 
without buying abroad. Sixty-four per 
cent of the commodities listed in our 
present tariff law are on the free list, 





Underwood & Underwood 
Louise M. Dodson 


This article is by the Director of the 
Republican 


National Committee 


and in 1929 we imported nearly three 
billion dollars’ worth of goods which 
came in duty free. 

Only a few weeks ago the metro- 
politan newspapers were filled with pre- 
dictions that under the new tariff law 
billions would be added to the cost of 
living, and there was a good deal of 
weeping over the housewife’s market 
basket. 

It will be recalled that when the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law was passed 
in 1922 it was predicted that it would 
increase the cost of living, cause unem- 
ployment and destroy our foreign trade. 
But under it the cost of living decreased, 
unemployment which then existed was 
soon ended, and our foreign trade grew 
to bigger proportions than had ever be- 
fore been known in peace time. 


E have recently been told in this 

country by one of the leaders of 

the Democratic party that we 
cannot expect to maintain in this country 
a higher standard of living than prevails 
in other countries, that we must lift 
other nations to our level or sink to 
theirs, and therefore we might as well 
start in on the leveling process by get- 
ting rid of the protective policy. But 
what this leader says cannot be done we 
have been doing for many years. The 
suggestion that our eight per cent of the 
world’s population must lift the eco- 
nomic level of the rest of the world to 
our level or sink to its level, simply 
means that the international financiers 
and industrialists whose hearts have fol- 
lowed their treasure to foreign cheap 
labor markets, have made up their minds 
that their profits will be greater if the 
American people can be brought to the 
European and Asiatic level. 

This is an experiment which no one 
who has at heart the welfare of the 
American home and the very security of 
the American government, cares to try. 


rs. Dodson has just resigned. 
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“A MORE 


HONORABLE RECORD 
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By Neue TAyLoe Ross 


This is a campaign page supplied by the Democratic National Com- 


response to the 
writes this 


mittee in 
Tayloe Ross, who 


JOURNAL’S invitation. 


Mrs. 


vice-chairman 


Nellie 
of the 


article, is 


Democratic National Committee, in charge of the Woman's Division 


N intelligent electorate can 
scarcely condone the wide 
disparity between the cam- 
paign promises and the presi- 
dential performances of Mr. 

Hoover. As candidate Mr. Hoover 
promised the people, as the reward for 
their franchise, uninterrupted and _ in- 
creasing prosperity; under him as Presi- 
dent they get a panic, and an army of 
unemployed that in continuous proces- 
sion would reach from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and farther. As candidate 
he promised relief to agriculture; as 
President, after the failure of his plan, 
he recommends that the farmer curtail 
his production. As candidate Mr. 
Hoover indicated unqualified allegiance 
to the Eighteenth Amendment; as Presi- 
dent he avows support of Mr. Morrow 
of New Jersey who launches his can- 
didacy for the Senate as an unqualified 
“Wet.” <As candidate Mr. Hoover ad- 
vocated economy; as President he asks 
and receives from the Congress an ap- 
propriation of five billion dollars to 
keep the wheels of the Hoover Admin- 
istration turning this fiscal year, increas- 
ing by approximately a half billion 
dollars last year’s expenditures. 

Mr. Hoover condemned the Demo- 
cratic platform declaration for a Tariff 
Commission of Experts, asserting that 
the Congress of the United States and 
the President were the proper commis- 
sion; now as President, he advocates a 
Commission of Experts. As candidate 
Mr. Hoover promised a special session 
of Congress to correct the disparity in 
tariff rates between agriculture and 
manufacturing industries; as President 
he failed to induce any such correction 
by that special session, and finally signed 
a tariff measure granting manufacturers, 
already excessively protected, increases 
far out of proportion to concessions hand- 
ed the farmer, thus increasing, substan- 
tially, the price of practically every com- 
modity the farmer has to buy. 


The Republican party cannot escape 
full responsibility for the baneful effects 
of that pernicious tariff law that increas- 
es a billion dollars annually, to all the 
people, the cost of living, that throttles 
our export trade, working hardship upon 
farmers, manufacturers and _ laborers 
alike, and that imperils international re- 
lationships. 

The mere triumph of any party is 
not a justifiable end toward which to 
strive unless that party proves itself an 
agency of good government and of prog- 
ress. Practical idealism suggests that the 
political organization that upon its rec- 
ord best serves the cause of good gov- 
ernment should be the one commissioned 
by the people to control the affairs of 
government. By the same token, if a 
political organization invested with con- 
trol proves inefficient or unfaithful to the 
public trust it should be dispossessed of 
power. 

I assert that the Democratic party is 
the party of progress, that it has a more 
honorable record than its adversary, and 
that it has to its credit achievements of 
high economic and humanitarian value, 





Strauss Peyton 


Nellie Tayloe Ross 


DEMOCRATIC 


far out of proportion to the length of 
time that party has been in power. Limi- 
tation of space prevents my enumerating 
at length accomplishments to prove that 


assertion. I will direct attention to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Anti- 
Trust Law, the Civil Service, Parcel 


Post and Postal Savings Acts, the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, the Agricultural 
Extension Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 


ABOR has the Democratic party 

to thank not only for such helpful 

legislation as the Clayton Law, 
but for a Department of Labor in the 
Federal Government with a Cabinet 
representative. The Federal Reserve Act, 
passed by a Democratic Congress under 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, is 
now acclaimed an outstanding accom- 
plishment of generations (though its en- 
actment was condemned and derided by 
Republican statesmen and press all over 
the nation). To the Democratic party 
the people are indebted also for the In- 
come Tax Law, placing upon shoulders 
best able to bear it the great burden of 
the war debt and expenditures of gov- 
ernment. 

The offenses in high places, under Re- 
publican rule, and continuous evidences 
of class favoritism, cannot here be re- 
viewed, but the records of the two par- 
ties are open and all who run may read. 
Upon the basis of those contrasting rec- 
ords and the failure of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration to rise to its responsibilities 
the Democratic party now asks the peo- 
ple to restore to it control of the United 
States Congress. 

The farmers would have been better 
off had they never asked consideration 
from their government. They now must 
help pay for that expensive special ses- 
sion. Under the guidance of the Federal 
Farm Board, already handling two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of the people’s 
money, they see wheat and practically all 
farm products fall to the lowest levels 
in seventeen years; and in an era of so- 
called Republican prosperity their prop- 
erty depreciates in value until it is a 
burden on their hands. 

If I were a farmer or a farmer’s wife 
and had all my life pinned my faith to 
the Republican party I would now feel 
that I ran no risk in voting for a change 
of party control in this government. 

The growing hatred of us by Euro- 
pean nations is a matter of serious con- 
cern. Now we deepen their hatred and 
incite them to measures of retaliation by 
excluding them from trade relation with 
us, and at the same time ironically rati- 
fying the treaty in the interest of peace. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
A school-girl who has expressed her vivid mental image 


cf a locomotive in blocks of wood 


VEN back in the days when 
‘“Woman’s place is in the 
home”’ was being shouted loud- 
ly through the country, it was 
conceded that the education 

and training of children were primarily 
woman’s work. Whether the men folk 
ran afoul of childish undercurrents and 
problems to be solved by intuition rather 
than logic, and hastily repudiated respon- 
sibility for the more incomprehensible 
thoughts and acts of their offspring, or 
merely had no time left from -providing 
the necessities for their children’s phy- 
sical growth, the fact remains that wom- 
en have been more closely associated with 
the problems of education for the chil- 
dren of America. 

Education is a field of active interest 
to women, and one in which they have 
opportunities to speed national progress, 
as teachers, as mothers, and as citizens. 
More and more of them are looking at 
their schools, and the schools of their 
children, as the squares in a_ national 
cross-word puzzle which is _ being 
worked out, and they are helping to find 
the words which will solve it. 

The first step in aiding our national 
progress in systems of education is a 
critical examination of the systems of 
the past. As recently as twenty years 
ago, with the old régime still in force, 
your heart sank at the warning tap of 


the teacher’s bell, which was the sign 
to pass forward to the front row of 
desks and prove you had a good mem- 
ory. With a final devouring glance into 
Page 123 of the “joggerfy” and an anx- 
ious whisper to a neighbor, “Gee, I 
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New Ways of Education Are One of the 
Many Interests of the White House 
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BUFFUM 


hope she doesn’t ask me the products,” 
you arranged your skirts decorously in a 
front seat, with your small mind in a 
jumble of half-worded prayers that 
teacher would ask something easy, an 
anxious inventory, “coal, iron, cotton, 


Underwood & Underwood 
In Public School No, 41, New York. Note the murals painted by the children 
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Courtesy of “The Horn Book” 


By ordering and sawing lumber for these child-size buildings, second graders at Shady Hill School, Cambridge, learn arithmetic 


oil . . .,”’ and a smothered resentment 
against Susy Newall who could run off 
glibly whole sentences right out of the 
book and got a gold star every day. If 
teacher was intuitive she did ask you the 
products, because the idea was naturally 
to “catch” you. You were either tri- 
umphant at remembering them all, or 
anguished at forgetting “oil.” If you 
were lucky enough to get off with 
“What’s the most important shipping 
center?” you relaxed and, having no fur- 
ther use for the products, wiped them 
from your mind like sums from a slate. 


HE next step in evaluating differ- 
ences in our educational system is 
to investigate so-called “new” or 
“progressive” education. This new edu- 
cation departs from the old régime in 
many ways. Its essential difference 
from the long-familiar method of orderly 
rows of children reciting information 
memorized from textbooks consists in 
the fact that educators and parents are 
realizing today the value of children’s 
natural activity as a means of education, 
and are adapting their schools to the 
activities of children, instead of coercing 
childhood into the methods of adults. 
No longer, according to the rules fol- 
lowed by these new educators, may loose 
facts be poured into rows of childish 
minds like water into a cup. They be- 
lieve that facts must be a personal part 
of a child’s experience, which he himself 
reaches for, and grasps, and uses to 
round out some problem in which he is 
absorbed. 
Step into one of the growing number 
of progressive schools and the mental 
association of school with rows of desks 


and the need to know the right answer 
vanishes in the presence of children ask- 
ing questions and building answers into 
a pattern of absorbing work performed 
by their own minds and their own 
hands. 

A visitor comparing this new system 
with the old might see, for instance, a 
group of children absorbed in placing 
upon a relief map of the United States 
tiny articles to indicate the national 
products and -where they are found. 
With great care a piece of coal may be 
placed on the state of Pennsylvania. A 
tiny oil well may be erected nearby. A 
small pile of salt may cover the territory 
about Syracuse, flecks of cotton dot the 
Southern states. As the careful work 
proceeds, the children ask such questions 
as: ‘“‘Why is there coal here and none 
there?” ‘What makes it?” “How do 
they get it out?” “Who digs it?” 
‘“‘How do they get it from the mines to 
our furnace fire?” And they learn, 
when there is need for them to know, 
the solution to problems of nature 
study, geography, mechanics, economics, 
transportation, represented in a small 
piece of coal upon a school-room map. 


T will be found that the outstanding 
characteristic of the new education 
in contrast to the old is this empha- 

sis on activity, and on practical as 
opposed to abtruse methods. The value 
of a cultural background upon which to 
build practical achievement is not for- 
gotten, however, for when a single proj- 
ect is chosen for a year’s work it is 
studied richly on the aesthetic, as well as 
the practical side. 

For example, Greek life is the project 


which occupies the fourth grade at 
Shady Hill School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The frieze which tops 
their room in the school was made by 
the children and is fashioned from wine- 
colored Greek figures and groups on the 
traditional black ground. These small 
students learn Greek viewpoints, cus- 
toms, legends, and culture directly from 
good translations of the Odyssey, and 
they apply what they have learned to the 
walls and decorations of their class- 
room. ‘They create a Greek environ- 
ment for themselves. 

Their knowledge of this old civiliza- 
tion, the feeling for it that has devel- 
oped in their small minds often finds 
further and beautiful expression in their 
written work. One day the pupils of 
this grade were unexpectedly asked by 
their teacher to write their ideas of “the 
friendless sea,” so frequently mentioned 
in the Odyssey. The following impres- 
sion, full of Greek feeling and cadences, 
was handed in by a little boy: 


The sea without a ship 

The sea without the sun 

The sea that has no friend 

With only the clashing rocks 
The sea that has no name. 

It has no shore, it has no friend, 
Only the crabs on the bottom 
And the fish that drink it up. 
Monstrous waves roll over it. 

It will never have a friend. 


This conviction that a cultural back- 
ground must not be forsworn in the 
effort to make practical use of childish 
activity is found to be shared by experi- 
mental schools many miles from the 
famous Hub. The claims of culture are 

(Continued on page 44) 

















In the last hour and 
a quarter I have 
been called to the 
back door once, the 
front door three 
times, and the tele- 
phone twice 
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THE LADY AND THE AGENT 


A Heartfelt Protest From a Harassed “Lady of the House,” Written in 
the Lulls of the “Daily Barrage of Personal Selling” 


VERY time an article fairly 

crackling with efficiency urges 

us housewives to budget our 

time I am incensed. And 

every time I hear a lecturer 
declaim about the unbusinesslike amount 
of time we spend upon running our 
small modern households, I feel a primi- 
tive desire to scratch and bite. 

I am quite willing to grant that most 
of us fail to get for ourselves the leisure 
that apparently we should have. Houses 
are small nowadays, labor-saving equip- 
ment a recognized necessity in middle- 
class homes, and families ‘‘not what they 
used to be.”” It would seem that if our 
grandmothers were able to get through 
their work at all, our days ought to be 
spangled with hours on hours of golden 
leisure. Yet as a class we are the busiest 
women in the country. Not even 
teachers work anything like the hours 
we put in. 





By Avis D. CARLSON 
Sketches by Helen B. Phelps 


We have heard various explanations 
for our leisureless state: we gad too 
much, we take on too many outside 
activities, we spend too much energy 
fussing over the details of housework— 
we are just naturally poor managers. 
Any or all of this may be true of some 
women, but falls so far short of the 
whole truth for women in general that 
it is almost no explanation at all. 

It is my humble purpose to discuss 
one of the other factors in keeping us 
everlastingly on the hop. 

Homekeepers have dropped off num- 
bers of functions in the last thirty years, 
but a new function or rather a great 
extension of an old one has settled 
squarely upon our hapless heads. We 
have become the purchasing agents of 
the family. Time was when most of 
the household buying was done by his 
Honor, the breadwinner. I know men 
getting into the seventies who did a large 





part of even the grocery shopping. I 
don’t know a man under forty who 
could make up a grocery list. Plenty 
of them can wash dishes and do credit- 
able jobs with the dust mop, but none 
of them could be trusted to go out and 
buy the dishes or mop. Knowledge of 
brand names and the comparative faults 
and merits of the different makes, that 
is to say, of the facts upon which intelli- 
gent buying depends, has, so far as it 
exists at all, passed into the possession 
of women. If there are no Dora Cop- 
perfields nowadays, neither are there any 
wise, capable Davids. 

The Department of Commerce is re- 
sponsible for the statement that our 
retail trade amounts to upward of fifty 
billion dollars annually, and that eighty- 
five per cent of this buying is done by 
women. According to Julius Klein, 
“The newly awakening appreciation of 
the significance of woman’s preponderant 
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influence as a buyer” is a “phenomenon 
likely to have a profound influence upon 
our economic future.” When the house 
is to be redecorated, who decides upon 
the colors and fabrics to be used? Every 
decorator knows, and organizes his busi- 
ness accordingly. If a new car is in the 
ofing, who makes the final decision? 
Any automobile dealer can answer. If 
a house is to be bought, who has the 
last word in its selection? The first 
realtor you meet will tell you emphati- 
cally that his chief concern is to satisfy 
the woman who must live and work in 
the house. In most American homes the 
madam has also the only vote that counts 
in the purchasing of every piece of 
household equipment, practically every 
article of clothing, every pound of food, 
every decorative object, and every cul- 
tural facility—in the spending of nine 
out of every ten dollars that are spent. 


A Born Buyer 


LL this is as it should be. Women 
are born buyers. Their racial 
conservatism ideally fits them for 
it. If there is no such thing as an in- 
stinct for values, they pick up a good 
substitute for it quickly and delightedly. 
Most women love to buy, to handle and 
inspect merchandise, studying its quality 
and comparing its price with that of 
similar articles in other stores. The 
thrill of clever buying is indescribably 
sweet to the average woman. The 
women who waste money and buy un- 
wisely are, generally speaking, either the 
mentally subnormal or the unfortunates 
who do not know how much they have 
to spend. Give an intelligent woman 
an exact knowledge of what she has to 
do with and she can buy circles around 
any man. All the traditional jokes about 
bargain-hunting women are true. The 
only thing untrue about them is the in- 
sinuation that the same woman continues 
to be stung on worthless bargains. She 
doesn’t. She may be taken in a few 
times when she is young and new at the 
game, but one might as well try to cheat 
an Armenian peddler as the American 
housewife, once she has learned the ropes. 
For all these reasons it is altogether 
appropriate that responsibility for getting 
the most out of the family income should 
devolve largely upon her. With the 
sharp increase in both the income and 
the number of desired commodities over 
which it must spread as well as an even 
greater increase in the amount of intri- 
cate and hard-to-get information the 
buyer should have, the responsibility has 
grown steadily heavier. But at the 
same time the beneficent triumvirate of 
electricity, birth control, 
and business training has 
made it possible for women \4 
to undertake the responsi- 
bility. I repeat, the situa- 
tion is just. We are natur- 
ally better adapted to 
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buying than men are and we now have 
more time for it than they do. We like 
to do it, but even if we loathed it we 
ought to have to do it. 


Daily Interruptions 


UT, and here is the terrible rub, 
B the contemporary system of dis- 

tribution will not let us buy with 
a minimum of time and energy. Now 
that the industrial world understands 
that we are “the purchasing agent of 
the most important institution in this 
country,” it is more and more intent 
upon getting a word to each of us per- 
sonally. 

In the last hour and a quarter I have 
been called to the back door once, the 
front door three times, and the telephone 
twice. A boy wanted to mow the lawn; 
a huckster had some roasting ears for 
disposal; a man from a local bakeshop 
was trying to drum up customers for a 
daily delivery on our street; a vacuum 
cleaner agent insisted upon giving me a 
demonstration. The telephone calls 
were a wrong number and an announce- 
ment from one of the stores that they 
were having a special sale on blankets 
tomorrow. 

It has been, certainly, a somewhat 
more strenuous seventy-five-minute 
period than most, but I spend so many 
periods in just such fashion that in my 
darker moods I am prone to consider it 
typical. It is no consolation to me to 
know that every woman in the block 
has had six interruptions (probably the 
very same six) in the last hour and a 
quarter. 

What I chiefly resent is that every 
one of those interruptions was unneces- 
sary and should never have been inflicted 
upon me. The odd-job business ought 
to be organized so that I would not be 
bothered four or five times for every 
time our windows are washed, lawn 
mowed, or refuse hauled away. I can 
huy roasting ears on my daily trip to 
the market or grocery store in a fraction 
of the time required to buy at the door 
and without the exasperating break in 
what I am about. I don’t want a daily 
delivery from the bake-shop—it would 
mean a daily interruption whether I re- 
quired baked goods or not. I don’t need 
a new vacuum cleaner and sha’n’t for at 
least five years, but in that length of 
time I shall have to refuse at least thirty 
demonstrations. I had read the adver- 
tisement of the blankets in the morning 
paper and decided there was no point in 
investigating them. 

We hear a good deal about the prob- 
lem of surplus production of industry 
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geared to produce more than can readily 
be consumed. What we do not hear is 
that most of the burden of the surplus 
falls on the shoulders of the long-suffer- 
ing housewife. The vacuum cleaner 
market, for instance, can be upheld only 
by making women dissatisfied with the 
cleaners they now have. ‘That means 
personal solicitation, every company 
sending its representatives into every 


home at least once a year. The more 
hustling the sales organization, the 


oftener the rounds are made. Within 
the last four months I have as many 
times refused demonstrations to the same 
company. 

My electric sewing machine is now 
three years old. Since I bought it I 
have had to assure at least a dozen sales- 
men that I am not even faintly inter- 
ested in a new machine. The worst of 
it is that they are beginning to argue 
with me that the recent models are so 
much improved that I “can’t afford” not 
to trade in my three-year-old machine 
on a new one. This line of argument 
will go on and on with ever-growing 
emphasis until some time, years from 
now, I really do need a new sewing 
machine. 


No End to Them 


O one who does not have to face 
the daily barrage of personal 
selling can realize how much 

time and energy are required for resist- 
ing it. The variety of firms engaged in 
the onslaught is almost limitless. Within 
the last few weeks I have been called 
upon by representatives of the telephone 
company seeking to install more elabo- 
rate equipment, radio houses who have 
“just got in the new models,” the power 
company with “an extra special on elec- 
tric mangles,” tea and coffee houses, 
photographers trying to enliven the dull 
months with coupon sales, several maga- 
zine crews, and by agents for book sets, 
toilet goods, brushes, aluminum, hosiery, 
lingerie, newspapers, and what Odd Mc- 
Intyre would call “household gadgets 
ad infinitum.” Even a cemetery associ- 
ation has called twice. I know women 
who take both our local newspapers for 
the sole reason that it is worth fifteen 
cents a week not to be pestered by the 
solicitors of the paper of second choice. 

A house-to-house advertising campaign 
seems to be a vital part of putting every 
new product on the market. Several 
times every month I must appear at the 
door to accept samples and listen to a 
caretully memorized and therefore per- 
fectly mechanical explanation of the 
marked superiority of this new soap chip 
or insecticide to every other 
soap or _ insecticide ever 


\ | on offered for sale. Usually 
- there is no attempt to sell, 
except through the medium 
_ of coupons. ‘We merely 
— (Continued on page 48) 
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At the University of Virginia, where in August the Institute of Public Affairs 


held its annual forum on domestic issues 


eyummer Speed in Washington 


The President Keeps the Wheels of Government Turning, the Drought 
Provides a Test for the Farm Board and Experts Discuss 
The Pros and Cons of National Problems 


August 15, 1930 

ARLY in August your corre- 
spondent motored down 

through the once prosperous 
Shenandoah Valley, now a 

parched waste of drying corn- 

stalks which will yield no corn, of arid 
grasslands and withered orchards, to the 
University of Virginia Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs. There in the heart of a 
region dominated by the ideals of Jef- 
ferson as probably no other place in the 
world is dominated by the ideas of one 
man, I listened for two weeks to dis- 
cussion pro and con on some of the prob- 
lems with which the statesmen and poli- 
ticians wrestle in Washington: farm re- 
lief, prohibition enforcement, regulation 
of public utilities, democratic control of 
government in a machine age. One of 
the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the large attendance at such gatherings 
as the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics, which deals with international rela- 
tions, and the Virginia Institute, which 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


calls experts together every summer for 
a discussion of domestic problems “with 
a view to promoting liberalism and tol- 
erance in the consideration of political 
and other questions upon which men dif- 
fer.” The public affairs institute move- 
ment is a valuable step in stimulating 
public interest and public information 
on current events. 

The thing which stands out most 
vividly in these national forums is the 
vast difference between the expert and 
the political approach to problems of 
government. I am doubtful about the 
efficacy of farm relief by legislation after 
hearing one of the foremost farm econo- 
mists in the world, Dr. Henry C. Tay- 
lor, a former Government official, ex- 
plain that no artificial stimulation of 
farm prices will help agriculture and 
that the only permanent relief will come 
through reducing the prices of things 
the farmer buys by restoring the free 
competition of industry. I am skeptical 
about regulation of public utility rates 


after hearing several experts explain the 
impossibility of effective regulation in 
the public interest in view of Supreme 
Court decisions on valuation. And Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist presidential can- 
didate in the last campaign, made me an 
avowed Socialist for several days after J 
listened to his statement of his political 
credo—“to seek along with plenty and 
peace a larger measure of freedom in the 
full understanding that the condition of 
that freedom is the capacity to cooperate 
for the common good, using and improv- 
ing the forms of democracy in the ef- 
fort.” 

There were economic experts and 
political science experts and agricultural 
experts atthe Jnstitute sessions. ‘There 
were also the more hard-headed repre- 
sentatives of Things As They Are— 
John Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, ap- 
pealing to the Constitution, Jeffersonian 
Individualism and the “principles of Al- 
mighty God” in defense of the vicious 
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Open Shop policy of Southern manufac- 
turers fighting the labor union move- 
ment; Julius Barnes, chairman of the 
Board of the powerful United States 
Chamber of Commerce defending the 
protective tariff as a guarantee of Ameri- 
can standards of living; W. H. Hage- 
nah, vice-president of the Byllesby Cor- 
poration, one of the largest power com- 
panies in the country, opposing the 
Franklin Rooseveltian program for pub- 
lic control of sources of hydro-electric 
power; Martin Insull, president of the 
Middle West Utilities Company of Chi- 
cago, defending the noble and unselfish 
practices of the public utilities interests. 

You listened to these and many more 
and got a fair idea of how things are 
going in the economic order. Then you 
listened to the opposing school of 
thought and the far-reaching remedial 
programs of the college professors and 
detached experts, and thought that be- 
fore they could be applied, the public 
must understand far more of these 
things than they do now, and the po- 
litical entanglements at Washington 
must be cut through to allow for the 
rule of reason in the conduct of govern- 
ment, and you felt a little discouraged. 
And very sympathetic with the efforts 
of Mr. Hoover, besieged as every Presi- 
dent is with a howling mob of politi- 
cians, to solve problems on a basis of 
ascertained facts and scientific principles. 


The Wheels of Government 


OR the old slogan, “Keep Cool 

With Coolidge,” we substituted “Get 

Hot With Hoover.’ One would 
think that, with the Potomac turning to 
brine because of the drought, with the 
thermometer over the 100 mark for days 
on end, even the wheels of government 
would have slowed down those blister- 
ing August days. They didn’t. Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed three new com- 
missions in one week and demanded that 
they get to work immediately. The Re- 
publican National Committee sat up 
until two o'clock in the morning con- 
sidering plans for the fall campaign. 
The President stayed on the job twelve 
hours a day and expected under officials 
to do likewise, mapping out national ac- 
tivities to meet the emergency situation 
created by the drought. The Treasury 
Department worked itself into a lather, 
and then sensibly subsided under direct 
suggestion from the White House, over 
the problem of whether pulpwood im- 
ported from Russia is produced by 
forced labor and should be barred from 
the country. Amos Woodcock, new 
chief of the Prohibition Bureau of the 
Department of Justice, called twelve 
District prohibition administrators to 
Washington to outline plans for a new 
enforcement program, planned to add 
five hundred agents to his forces, and 
went to the country, by way of the radio, 
for support in his efforts to dry up the 





big sources of liquor supply. The Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, housed in one 
of the hottest buildings in Washington, 
studied plans to be laid before Congress 
next winter for building the navy up to 
parity with Great Britain. And the 
Bureau of Fisheries issued revised di- 
rections for the care of goldfish in hot 
weather. 


Politics and Hot Weather 
ERE I pause for breath and the 


comment that that is a good 

record of activity for any month, 
and a phenomenal one for August. I 
recall the old days when Mr. Coolidge, 
ready to start on his vacation, suggested 
that it would be a good thing for the 
country to pay less attention to Wash- 
ington during the summer months, so 
that the Government could simmer 
along more comfortably. Political argu- 
ment, he intimated, was not suited to the 
Washington summer climate. 

The record-breaking heat did several 
things in a really national way, since 
the last chronicle of Washington events. 
It took just three days of it to bring a 
Senate vote on the naval treaty, which 
the President, dripping though dignified, 
signed under the Klieg lights of the 
movies and sent to London. It brought 
to the much-criticized Federal Farm 
Board the first real test of how it can 
act in an emergency which threatens the 
welfare of the rural population. It gave 
President Hoover, mobilizing all the 
agencies of the Government to avert 
threatened disaster, a chance to slip back 
into the réle which first brought him 
fame—the role of the administrator, in 
which he admittedly shines far more 
than in the réle of the political executive. 

Four days after the President an- 
nounced that the drought had assumed 
the proportions of a national emergency, 
the Board refuted the charge that its 
activities are “all talk and no do” by 
announcing a plan to advance long-time 
credit for stock feed in the hardest-hit 
communities, through the medium of the 
National Grain Corporation, with no 
security required. This means that for 
the first time the individual farmer will 
have in his pockets money appropriated 
by the Government for farm relief, and 
as a result, he may think more kindly 
of the Administration. The viewpoint 
of many farmers is represented in the 
letter written to Carl Williams, member 
of the Farm Board, by a grower out in 
Kansas who said, “I hear the Govern- 
ment has appropriated $250,000,000 for 
helping us farmers. Please send me my 
share as I need it right now.” The eco- 
nomic doctrine of restricting crop pro- 
duction within the limits of market 
demand, and the desirability of agricul- 
tural cooperatives to market farm crops 
has been broadcast through the West by 
Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Board, and has not aroused any wild 
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enthusiasm from the growers. It is one 
of those long-time programs beloved of 
President Hoover. What the farmer 
wants is tangible evidence that the Gov- 
ernment is concerned about him. He 
can’t blame the drought and the ruin of 
his crops on the Administration, but if 
he finds that the Government is actually 
doing something to keep his stock from 
starving, he is likely to regard it more 
kindly. 

Alexander Legge has today the hard- 
est job in Washington, with the possible 
exception of the President. Farm re- 
lief, far from having been removed from 
politics by the passage of the act setting 
up the Board, is being played up by the 
Democrats and Progressives as one of 
the two main issues of the Congressional 
campaign. The Board is expected to 
solve in a few months an unfortunate 
economic situation of seven years’ stand- 
ing as far beyond the control of any 
group of men as the industrial recession 
is beyond the control of the Executive. 
And as for political pressure—the cor- 
ridors of the old Southern Railway 
Building where the Board has offices are 
literally crowded with politicians and 
farm leaders, threatening, cajoling, urg- 
ing the Board to take drastic steps to 
bolster farm prices. 

A Congressional delegation headed by 
Senators Capper and Allen of Kansas, 
called on Mr. Legge to demand that the 
Board purchase 100,000,000 more bush- 
els of wheat, intimating that western 
wheat growers may stray from the Re- 
publican reservation if this is not done. 
Mr. Legge explained that the Board’s 
purchase of 60,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the open market last year was an 
emergency measure designed to take care 
of a seasonal surplus, but you can’t con- 
tinue to buy wheat indefinitely, with 
farmers producing cumulative surpluses. 
Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, contin- 
ued the Democratic cannonade against 
the Board by pointing out that farm 
prices are forty to sixty per cent lower 
than when the Board started operations 
eighteen months ago. 


Senator Borah’s Threat 


NE must expect such things from 

Democrats. But here is Borah, the 

best orator and vote getter of them 
all, threatening to go raring through the 
West delivering broadsides against the 
operations of the Board. Borah could 
make farm audiences believe that the 
law of supply and demand was put over 
on them by the Republican Old Guard 
through the machinations of Wall Street. 
Mr. Legge played into Senator Borah’s 
hands when he told Washington corre- 
spondents that buying 100,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat “would only encourage 
Kansas farmers to plant more.” The 
proponents of the equalization fee and 
the export debenture plan predicted long 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(urrent Events 


ROGRESS in the consumma- 

tion of international agreements 

has been the feature of the 

month’s news. The Naval 

Treaty has been ratified by both 
Great Britain and the United States, 
and this country has decided to retire on 
October first the three battleships which 
the treaty requires should be withdrawn 
within eighteen months. The Tacna- 
Arica dispute, between Chile and Peru, 
has passed the final stages of settlement. 
And the whole of Europe is not only 
seriously, but officially, discussing the 
idea projected by M. Briand of a United 
States of Europe. 


Canada 


HE general elections in Canada 

July 28 swept the Conservative 

party into power by an overwhelm. 
ing majority. Mackenzie King, the 
Liberal Prime Minister who has guided 
the destinies of the Dominion during 
the past nine years, gives way to Richard 
Bedford Bennett, the choice of the Con- 
servatives. The fact that the Province 
of Quebec went Conservative shows the 
extent to which the disaffection extend- 
ed. For ever since the Conservatives put 
conscription into operation during the 
war, Quebec has been solidly Liberal. 
This is its first breaking away from that 
solid front. 

For the United States, the significant 
thing about the elections is that the re- 
action against the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill played an important part in the elec- 
tions. Both men advocated higher taritf 
rates, but Mr. Bennett went further in 
this respect than Mr. King. So Can- 
ada now proclaims herself for a higher 
protective tariff and in reality for retali- 
ation against us. 

Other factors that entered into the 
election were the unemployment situa- 
tion and general depression of business 
conditions. The party in power, as often 
is the case, bore the brunt of the criti- 
cism for the lack of prosperity. 


Toward European Union 


HEN Count Coudenhove-Kaler- 
gi, of Vienna, came to America 
a half dozen years ago, advocat- 


ing the idea of the United States of 
Europe, his plan seemed visionary and 
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The August heat wave waving over us 


remote. Today this same idea is the 
basis of widespread political discussion 
in Europe, for M. Briand has proposed, 
through a memorandum issued by the 
French Foreign Office on May 17, that 
such a European Union be formed. 
Twenty-six European countries, not in- 
cluding Russia and Turkey, have been 
asked whether they thought it would be 
profitable to discuss the suggestion at 
Geneva at the next Assembly meeting 

Great Britain in her reply stresses the 
fact that such a movement might injure 
the authority of the League of Nations. 
Germany, as a defeated power, brings 
up the question of the revision of the 
peace treaties. Poland and the Little 
Entente want to make sure that the 
status quo is not to be interfered with, 
and Italy, in a temperamentally gener- 
ous mood, wants Russia brought in. But 
the answers as a whole agree that a 
meeting should be held in September for 
a discussion of the plan, that care should 
be taken not to impair the value of the 
League and that such union should not 
be directed against ayy other continent or 
group of nations. 


Germany 


OR some months Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, as head of the German Cabinet, 
has held a sort of semi-dictatorship, 
with no Reichstag to check him. Acting 
under an article of the Reich Constitu- 
tion which gives the President sweeping 
powers “if public safety and order be 
materially disturbed or endangered,” 
President von Hindenburg had officially 


empowered Bruening to dissolve the 
Reichstag. This action has been severe- 
ly condemned on the ground that there 
was no real question of a threat to pub- 
lic safety, but only an unfavorable par- 
liamentary situation to be met. By this 
act, liberals maintain, the whole system 
of parliamentary government is threat- 
ened in Germany. 

Elections for a new Reichstag are 
scheduled to take place September 14. 
As a result of the chaos due to a mul- 
tiplicity of parties the extreme right and 
left have lately developed alarming 
strength—alarming at least to those who 
have faith in constitutional government. 
Relief comes in the announcement that 
a new party, the Staatspartei (Constitu- 
tional Party), has been formed, consoli- 
dating a number of the groups of the 
center. This party will enter the cam- 
paign with the hope of holding Germany 
from going too extremely Communist or 
too Fascist. 


A Crown for Otto? 
ee Serene here to of the Lit- 


tle Entente have been conferring 

of late over the latest rumors 
from Hungary. Racked by revolution 
and counter revolution after the war, 
Hungary has been raising its voice 
louder and louder during the past cou- 
ple of years, calling attention to what 
it considers injustices under the peace 
treaty. Now the question of the Crown 
is raised. It is said that Count Beth- 
len, the Mussolini of Hungary, and rep- 





Three more battleships bite the dust 


resentative of the conservative land- 
owning class, is bent on bringing Otto 
of Hapsburg to the throne when he 
reaches his majority next November. 
The members of the Little Entente have 
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given warning against any such scheme 
on the ground that to bring a Hapsburg 
to the throne would be contrary to 
treaty arrangements made in 1921. 
France takes the same position. But 
perhaps more forceful still is the oppo- 
sition within Hungary itself. The peas- 
ants are against the Hapsburg restora- 
tion as are the “‘free electors” who were 
responsible for keeping fermer Em- 
peror Charles, Otto’s father, from re- 
turning to Hungary. 


Investigating Communism 


journed, Hamilton Fish’s Congres- 

sional Committee began its investi- 
gations of Russian Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States by grilling 
officials of the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, the Soviet commercial agency in the 
United States, and investigating camps 
for the children of Communist parents. 
Simultaneously Matthew Woll, a vice- 
president in the American Federation of 
Labor, began a movement to keep out 
Russian goods on the ground that they 
were the product of convict or forced 
labor. He made it clear that, in his 
opinion, all labor in Russia is forced; 


G journed, after Congress  ad- 





A Laborite seizes the sacred mace 


moral: trade with Russia should cease. 

As a result of the furore several ships 
loaded with pulpwood were stopped 
from entry into the United States by 
order of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman on the ground that 
forced labor was used in loading them. 
President Hoover then took a hand in 
the matter, and a statement was issued 
saving that the Government “‘would not 
embargo Russian goods because we do 
not happen to like the charter of the 
Russian Government.” In the reversal 
of the Treasury Department’s order 
putting an embargo on Soviet goods, the 
Government took the position that it 
would be going beyond the intent of the 
law with respect to forced labor to hold 
that the products of a people working 
under a rigid dictatorship should be 
barred as prison labor. 

Trade began to move as usual. Off- 
cials of the American Federation of La- 
bor saw fit to give out a statement to 
the effect that Mr. Woll was not acting 





for the Federation of Labor. Amtorg 
officials stated that, if the persecution 
continued, they would turn to other mar- 
kets. The trade of the United States 
with Russia runs to about $100,000,000 
annually, with a trade balance in favor 
of the United States. 


China 


HE Nanking Government in 

China is finding itself hard pressed 

these days from both the north and 
the south. In the south the Communist 
forces have been consolidating and ex- 
tending their control. Recently they cap- 
tured Changsha, the capital of Hunan 
province, and in the latest reports the 
safety of Nanking is threatened. More 
damage is reported from the southern 
section, owing to the large number of 
discharged soldiers turned bandit and the 
poverty-stricken condition of the people. 
It was in this section that the Commu- 
nists were strongest in 1926 when Rus- 
sia was having her greatest influence in 
the formation of Chinese policies. 

But the northern forces, centered in 
Peking, seem to be gathering together 
the more powerful leaders of the various 
factions in China. Wang Ching-wei has 
joined Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yii- 
hsiang, the two generals who have been 
the most potent factors in the north. 
Unusual significance attaches to this 
union. Wang was one of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s right hand men and was a leading 
member of the Second Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomingtang 
when the Nationalists advanced on 
Hankow four years ago. During that 
time the civilian side of the government 
dominated and the military took second 
place. It is taken for granted that the 
two northern generals must have agreed 
to the establishment of a civilian régime 
in order to secure Wang’s adherence to 
the northern forces. 

As this is written, the northern troops 
have assumed the offensive and Chiang 
Kai-shek may find his government soon 
giving way to the more representative 
northern forces. 


The Alooney-Billings Case 


T was during the heat of a bitter 
labor dispute in San Francisco that 
Thomas J. Mooney and Warren K. 

Billings were found guilty of bombing a 
San Francisco Preparedness Day parade 
in 1916. There were many who felt 
even then that these men were railroad- 
ed to jail because they were labor agi- 
tators. Later, Estelle Smith, one of the 
witnesses against Billings at his trial, re- 
versed her testimony, claiming that Bill- 
ings was in her office, a mile from the 
scene of the tragedy, shortly before the 
explosion took place. Now comes John 
McDonald, main witness for the state 
in convicting Mooney and Billings, and 
admits he gave perjured testimony at 











Investigating Communism 


their trial. He charges that the San 
Francisco police and the prosecuting at- 
torney coached him in what to say, 
promising him part of the award of 
$17,500 in return for such evidence. 
The case of these two men is before 
the members of the Supreme Court, sit- 
ting as an advisory pardon board for 
Governor Young. So far the Governor 
has refused to take action in the matter. 


Concerning Lynching 
RR siete as issued by Tuskegee In- 


stitute and the National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People have warned that the 
number of lynchings for 1930 is likely 
to be worse than the average for the past 
seven years unless the record for the next 
six months shows decided improvement. 
Since that warning was issued, however, 
an Indiana mob of over ten thousand 
people stood by while two Negroes were 
lynched in Marion, Indiana, August 7. 
The two had just been arrested in con- 
nection with the killing of a white man 
and an attempted criminal assault upon 
his fiancée. 

On the other hand, an incident in At- 
lanta, Georgia, is worth noting. A 
white man, who had been arrested with 
six others, was found guilty of slaying a 
Negro last June because they said he had 
laid hands on a white girl. The sen- 
tence was fifteen years in jail. The offi- 
cials were prepared for race rioting be- 
cause of the unusual situation of such 
punishment being meted out to a white 
man. But order was maintained. 


A British Tradition 
Price when Ja symbolism received a 


jolt when John Beckett, a member 

of the British Parliament, tried to 
walk off with the Speaker’s mace the 
other day. Since 1649 the mace, which 
is the visible sign of the liberties of the 
House of Commons, has been defiled 
but once before through the irreverence 
of a member. When Beckett attempted 
sO unceremoniously to abscond with the 
mace, he was breaking a tradition built 
on centuries of struggle for the develop- 
ment of constitutional government in the 
land of the ‘““Mother of Parliaments.” 
August 16, 1930 
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From a Yearbook of the United Kingdom Alliance 
Government regulation of liquor in Great Britain leaves many issues still unsetiled—for example, the discrepancy 
between the amounts spent for liquor and for education 


Can Government “Control” Liquor? 


An Article in a Series on “If Not Prohibition, What?” in Which the 
President of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Gives the Case Against Government Regulation Abroad 


HE high speed of the motor 

age and the keen economic 

competition of modern life 

compel a recognition of the 

drink trafic and the drink 
habit as an economic and social problem. 
High-powered machinery must be under 
the control of steady hands and clear 
brains whether the man wishes it or 
not. His personal liberty must be sacri- 
ficed to the protection of the personal 
liberty of those whose lives are en- 
trusted to him. This age has made the 
liquor question a problem for govern- 
ments to consider and to act upon; and 
commissions, royal and otherwise, were 
never so plentiful. Each nation that has 
considered the question has its own solu- 
tion to its own problem, but the aim of 
every one is to decrease the consump- 
tion of alcohol. In that they are all 
agreed. The questions by which we must 
test each method are: Does it decrease 
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the consumption of alcohol? Would 
the plan work in America? 

The opponents of prohibition and the 
proponents of Government control are 
combining in an effort to convince the 
American people that in Government 
control, as represented by the Canadian 
plan of Government sale, in the Bratt 
system of Sweden, and in the restric- 
tion on hours of sale or the unrestricted 
sale of intoxicating liquors in England, 
there is a better solution of the drink 
problem than that adopted in the 
United States where prohibition is in- 
corporated in the Constitution. 

Canada never had prohibition except 
for a little while under war regulations. 
It is well to note that the Dominion 
Government has entire control of the 
manufacture, transportation, exporta- 
tion, and importation of intoxicating 
liquors, that the provinces have control 
only of the retail sale. Under this 
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provision, prohibition as enacted by the 
provinces was very unsatisfactory, and it 
has been displaced by Government sale 
in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. Each province has a different 
plan. It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss in detail the success or 
failure of these plans in the various 
provinces, but we may consider the re- 
action of those interested in the question 
to the general Dominion situation. The 
church people of Canada were prepared 
to give the new system a fair trial, and 
for a time refrained from criticizing its 
method or its operation. Within a year, 
however, church leaders have called at- 
tention in public addresses and resolu- 
tions to the following facts: that Gov- 
ernment sale is not solving the problem 
of drunkenness; that the numbers of 
young people who are indulging in social 
drinking are increasing; 
and that the ease with 
which they can secure 
liquors from bootleggers 
in prohibited hours is ap- 
palling. 

The official reports of 
Government ministers 
point out that the 
amount of liquor con- 
sumed has increased each 
year since Government 
control and that the 
provisions of such con- 
trol are being liberalized 
at the demand of those 
who want larger free- 
dom. Apparently Gov- 
ernment control is not 
controlling. 

The recent legislation 
to refuse clearance to 
ships engaged in carrying 
liquor to the United 
States is evidence not 
only of the regard for 
our law but of a desire 
to cooperate in law en- 
forcement. 

The Association 
Against the Prohibition 
Amendment has singled 
out the Swedish Plan, 
generally known as the 
Bratt system, as the one 
favored to supplant pro- 
hibition. Just why Colo- 
nel Stayton, its chairman, seems now to 
favor the Swedish, rather than the 
Canadian system, is not explained. Pos- 
sibly it is because Canada is too near 
at hand, and the discrepancy in its law 
and the deplorable results therefrom are 
too easily observed by residents of the 
United States. 

At the time the Bratt system was 
adopted by Sweden, members of some 
of the temperance organizations looked 
upon it with favor as being an improve- 
ment upon the Gothenburg system and 
a method in the direction of prohibition. 
Official Government statistics covering 











the period from 1922 to 1927, according 
to David Ostlund, leader of the Men’s 
Dry Organization, show, however, that 
there has been a constant increase in the 
consumption of brandy. Even greater 
has been the rise in consumption of 
wine and beer. In short, people under 
this “admirable” plan (whose details 
were given in an August Journal 
article), are drinking more alcoholic 
beverages .than ever. 

The fact that at a recent meeting of 
the temperance organizations of seven 
Scandinavian countries the Prime Min- 
ister of Sweden declared again, as he 
had declared on former occasions, that 
the Swedish abstainers who are working 
for national prohibition are on the right 
track, indicates the attitude of the far- 
sighted public-spirited citizens of Swe- 
den toward the Bratt system. 





Courtesy of the Swedish-American News Exchange 


Here are Swedes of all ages, young men predominating, waiting to present 


their “motboks” for their liquor quota 


At the meeting of the International 
Congress Against Alcoholism held in 
Antwerp in 1928, Dr. Dalgren, Malmé 
State Expert for Temperance Teaching 
in Sweden, said: 

“The system of permit books has 
helped to popularize the consumption of 
alcohol. In any case, the number of 
permit holders has increased of late 
years in a higher proportion than that 
of the inhabitants; it is now 1,100,000, 
about 100,000 of them women. From 
eighteen to nineteen per cent of the total 
population of the country actually pos- 
sess their permit book. ‘The consump- 
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tion of alcohol, relative as well as abso- 
lute, is on the increase.” 

At the same meeting Dr. 
Bjorkman of Stockholm said: 

“What is alarming from the point of 
view of general sobriety is that spirits 
are regularly consumed in hundreds of 
thousands of families where formerly 
they were only drunk on Sundays and 
at family festivals. This phenomenon 
has been specially harmful for the young. 
Over twenty per cent of the total num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness concern 
young people under twenty-five years. 
The percentage in the country districts 
is still higher, about forty per cent. The 
considerable number of juvenile convic- 
tions for drunkenness in country districts 
is due in part to the fact that spirits- 
book holders pass on to others the liquor 
they have bought, and also to the sale of 
beer which in general is 
not controlled in coun- 
try places. Swedish ab- 
stainers are nearly unani- 
mous in supporting these 
conclusions.” 

“Sweden is not at all 
unanimously in favor of 
the present system of ra- 
tioning the population in 
liquor,” Prime Minister 
Carl Ekman of Sweden 
told a Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent 
recently. “Those of us 
who consider the use of 
alcohol as unnecessary 
oppose the Bratt system 
because we think it fos- 
ters and spreads the 
drinking habit instead of 
suppressing it. On com- 
ing of voting age, young 
men are apt to feel they 
must use their preroga- 
tives as full-fledged citi- 
zens and apply for the 
so-called ‘motbok’ which 
allows them to purchase 
a limited quantity of 
spirits every week. 

“The privilege to buy 
is often borrowed or 
bought, so that individu- 
al consumption is not 
actually controlled. For 
instance, a man who is 
either denied the privilege to buy or is 
not content with what he gets on his 
own ‘motbok’ may be able to induce 
more temperate relatives or friends to 
buy his extra liquor on their own books. 
The regulation is therefore more appar- 
ent than real. 

“But at the same time complete pro- 
hibition is not an immediate possibility 
in Sweden. While we favor it, we 
realize that it requires a complete and 
firmly determined majority in order not 
only to install it, but to maintain it. A 
few years ago we took an advisory 
plebiscite on the subject and when we 
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failed to get a clear majority, we said, 
‘Here is further educational work still 
to be done.’ On that line we intend 
to continue for popular instruction.” 

From this testimony it will be seen 
that the Bratt system has not solved 
the liquor problem in Sweden. This is 
further proven by the fact that a Royal 
Commission is now studying the whole 
problem. 

Under the Bratt system the sale of 
alcoholic liquors is legalized. This and 
the Canadian system have disclosed the 
fact that the difficulties in enforcement 
are inherent in the traffic, that alcohol 
is degenerating in its influence and that 
it respects no law. 

Mr. Wickersham, chairman of our 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Law Enforcement, recently said before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House: 

“We have pretty full information in 
our possession as to what they are doing 
in other countries. Neither the Swedish 
system nor the Canadian system could 
be adopted in this country without a 
change in our Constitution, and I doubt 
that they are adapted to a people such 
as ours. They are applicable to an 
autonomous people with common ori- 
common customs and common 
ideals. The Swedish system by no 
means produces as idyllic results as 
people would generally assume.” 


gins, 


Explaining Norway 


HERE has been much misunder- 
standing of the situation in Nor- 
way. Norway was once called 
a prohibition country but wine contain- 
ing less than twenty per cent of alcohol 
was not prohibited. When, in 1927, 
the general prohibition of. spirits in 
Norway was abolished at the insistent 
demand of the wine interests of Spain 
and Portugal, this did not mean that 
the sale of spirits was reintroduced 
throughout the whole country. The 
new law maintained the local option 
which allows towns of over four thou- 
sand inhabitants to decide for them- 
selves whether they will or will not 
tolerate the sale of spirits, while for the 
rural communes, prohibition remains 
the rule. 

The results of polls in these cities 
held recently are interesting. They show 
that certain reaction has set in in Nor- 
way. Eight towns which had voted 
against national prohibition of spirits in 
1926 are now unwilling to re-introduce 
the sale of distilled liquor in their 
territory. 

In the Norwegian towns where pro- 
hibition is not in force, the sale of spirits 
is subject to severe restrictions. It is 
in the hands of a society called Samlag 
which has to pay over all profits to the 
state. No spirits may be sold to persons 


under twenty-one years of age. Deliver- 
ies by post are forbidden. 








Though next-door neighbor to Swed- 
en, Norway has not adopted the Bratt 
system. 


Finland’s Border Problem 


HE steps taken during the World 

War for the limiting and prohibi- 

tion of the liquor traffic have since 
the return of peace been withdrawn in 
most European countries. Finland is 
the only country in Europe in which 
there has not been retrogression during 
the past years in the prohibition of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

In area Finland is larger than the 
British Isles, but it has a population of 
only three and one-half millions. It has 
about forty thousand inland lakes and is 
a land of a thousand islands. Its border 
line offers exceptionally favorable hiding 
places and waterways for smugglers, so 
that it has the problem of a border line 
just as we have in the United States. 

In examining the report of Vihtori 
Karpio, secretary of the Prohibition 
League of Finland, we are impressed 
with the fact that Finland has some of 





Eleanor Roosevelt 


(Mrs. Franklin D.) 


asks, 


in October 


“What Sort of Education 
Do We Want 
For Our Girls?” 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s opinion = on 
schools, girls, teachers and parents 
(as well as other subjects) is 
backed by experience. She is her- 
self an- educator, commuting each 
week from the Executive Mansion 
in Albany, to teach in a leading 
New York girls’ school 











the same problems in law enforcement 
with which we are confronted. 

Anti-prohibitionists in the legislative 
body have several times introduced bills 
for the repeal of the prohibition law, 
but these have always been rejected. In 
the spring of 1928 another such bill was 
immediately cast out, without even be- 
ing referred to the committee—a fate 
that befell no other bill introduced dur- 
ing the same session of Parliament. 

An interesting fact is that in addition 
to the police, whose duties include also 
the enforcement of the prohibition law, 
a large number of citizens have volun- 
teered for this work. Of five hundred 
townships in the country, four hundred 
have a town temperance board, assisted 
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by a group of people who in prohibition 
matters have the same authority as the 
police. 

Prohibition has not ended fundamen- 
tal temperance work in Finland. The 
temperance organizations have more 
members than ever before; lecturing js 
carried on more widely; the circulation 
of temperance literature and periodicals 
is larger, and the work done among 
children and young people is much more 
active. ‘The membership of the temper- 
ance organizations is about 100,000, 
Prohibition is still the most important 
question of the day in Finland. 


Britain’s Huge Drink Bill 
REAT BRITAIN is searching 


for an answer to the problems 

caused by an annual drink bill 
of nearly one and a half billion dollars. 
A Royal Commission has been investi- 
gating since last November and _ the 
evidence is clear that the reduction in 
drunkenness which American wets claim 
is the result of “education” is due en- 
tirely to the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment has reduced the hours for the 
sale of liquor. Bars cannot open before 
10 A. M., they close between 3 and 
5 P. M. and close for the night at 
10 P. M. 

This is a form of prohibition which 
has reduced English drunkenness, but 
even so the rate of convictions for 
drunkenness in London is almost three 
times as great as mere arrests for drunk- 
enness in our own wet New York City. 
English brewery profits have increased 
from $50,000,000 to $122,000,000 since 
1914. 

London magistrates testify to an 
enormous number of drunken women; 
one police captain complained of the 
number of helpless drunken women his 
men had to pick up from the streets. 
Sir Edgar Sanders, liberal minded to- 
ward liquor, told the Royal Commission 
the only way to deal with the problem 
of cocktail drinking among youth was 
national prohibition of the sale of any 
hard liquor to anyone under the age of 
twenty-five. This is proof enough that 
English youth are drinking and Not on 
account of prohibition. 

Drinking among women and girls is 
increasing in certain industrial areas in- 
vestigated by a_ well-known British 
economist. No real benefit can come 
from restriction unless it results in a 
lessened consumption of _ intoxicating 
liquor. 


Prohibition the Goal 


ROM a careful study of these 

various methods of solving the 

liquor problem, it is evident that 

the trend is toward greater restrictions 

in the sale of liquors with the ultimate 

goal of prohibition of their manufacture 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Mrs. Catt’s home in New Rochelle. 
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Photograph by Henrietta Wald 
A view taken across the flower-bordered front lawn 





Mrs. Catt at College: 1880-1930 


A REMINISCENT INTERVIEW 


AST June the only girl in the 
class of 1880 at an Iowa col- 
lege went back to commence- 
ment, as the honored speaker 
of the occasion. Because she 
had made such admirable use of those 
fifty years—because in short she was 
Carrie Chapman Catt, the Journal asked 
me to gather a handful of impressions 
of yesterday and today in the college 
world. 

Accordingly I sought Mrs. Catt out 
in her home in New Rochelle, a town 
not far from New York, situated on the 
Sound. It is an appropriate place for 
Mrs. Catt’s home. New Rochelle has 
been noted from the very beginning for 
its non-conformists. It was here that 
Anne Hutchinson settled when she was 
hunted out of New England, and it was 
here that she and her children were 
killed in their own dooryard a year later 
by the Indians. Some years later, the 
town was settled by Huguenot refugees 
who had been hunted out of France be- 
cause of their religion. It was here that 





By Mary Gray Peck 


Thomas Paine came to live at the end 
of his life, an old and broken revolution- 
ary, on land confiscated from a Tory 





Carrie Lane—not long out of college. 


estate and given him by Congress in rec- 
ognition of his services to the nation. 
Mrs. Catt’s home is on Tom Paine 
Heights, a part of Paine’s grant. There 
are fruit trees as well as shade trees on 
her lawn. There are flower borders, a 
vegetable garden, a tall flag pole, a bird 
bath. ‘There are a greenhouse and a 
garage, and over the latter lives the faith- 
ful John, her Portuguese gardener. The 
entrance to the house is through a wide 
hall, back of which lies the finest room 
in the house, the library. It is very 
large, two sides lined with glass-doored 
bookshelves to the ceiling, long casement 
windows and a French door opening on 
a stone terrace. At one end is a large 
flat desk with a swing chair. Scattered 
about are roomy and comfortable chairs, 
adavenport of generous dimensions, 
and many stands holding books and 
magazines just off the press. The books 
on the stands are mainly historical, polit- 
ical and archaeological, while the maga- 
zines include all the serious reviews, but 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Our Contribution to World Peace 


GAIN the nations of the world are meeting in 
Geneva to take counsel together about how to 
secure peace, and again the two countries miss- 

ing are Russia and the United States. Queer as it 
seems to many Americans, we, in the United States, 
are regarded by the rest of the world as the most seri- 
ous menace to international security. Not.only do we 
still decline to take any part in their conferences in 
the League of Nations, but we stubbornly refuse to 
state what our stand would be if war were threatened. 
Would we take an active stand for peace, or would we 
insist on our freedom to do business with the aggressor? 
With all other countries in the League of Nations 
agreeing not to trade with an offending nation, will 
we cooperate with them, or will we still persist in 
staying on the outside and demand freedom of action? 
It is a crucial question and as long as we refuse to 
answer it we shall be the great stumbling block in the 
way of securing peace. 

When in September for the eleventh time over fifty 
nations will discuss how they can best cooperate to 
settle disputes peacefully, we shall not be there. True, 
we have said through the Kellogg-Briand Pact that 
we won’t go to war, but our one definite stand is for 
freedom of action, “no entangling alliances,” and added 
to it our more recent demand for parity—a navy as 
strong as the strongest. This is our contribution to 
world peace. Are we content to let it go at that? 





“Too Old” at Thirty 
\VCIENCE, fashion and beauty parlors may be mak- 
S ing women younger and younger every year, but 
the age at which they are being scrapped in em- 
ployment is not concerned with looks, health or efficien- 
cy. According to recent studies made by the Department 
of Labor, “age limits” are far more serious for women 
wage earners than men, and a woman of thirty may 
suddenly discover that she is an old woman. While 
the problem of women in their thirties of finding work 
is becoming more and more acute, for those over forty 
the situation seems almost hopeless. Something must 
be done, challenges the Department, asking, “Is Amer- 
ica in this machine age with its mania for speed, youth 
and money not losing sight not only of human needs 
but of the actual dollars and cents value of the expe- 
rience and reliability of the mature worker?” 
Nor do the young preferred workers benefit. With 
wage standards in most cases too low to permit saving, 


Editorially Speaking 


it is the younger generation who are called upon to 
shoulder the care of their discarded elders. The only 
results of this shortsighted business policy are to un- 
stabilize industry, overburden youth and waste human 
material that is still hale, fit and useful. 


* ok x 


A Church Stands Against War 


ENCEFORTH the power of the Anglican 
H Church and the Protestant Episcopal Churches 

in the United States will be against war and 
for arbitration. Never before the Lambeth Confer- 
ence just concluded in England has this church taken 
the stand that war is against the teachings of Christ. 
Never before has it denounced heavy armament as a 
menace to peace. It is a welcome sign of the changed 
ideas rife in the world that three hundred and seven 
bishops from all over the world should unanimously 
agree in condemning war as a means for settling dis- 
putes. They thanked God for the League of Nations 
and the Paris Peace Pact, and they urged all nations 
to agree to further reduction of armaments. 


* *K 


No Bouquet for Mrs. Ferguson 
LTHOUGH the program of the Woman’s 


Journal may differ widely from the platforms 

upon which many women seek public office, we, 
nevertheless, hail the victories of those women who 
have proved themselves by experience in one field or 
another, able, conscientious and honest. 

Thus Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick’s opposition to 
the World Court; the militant preparedness support 
of Mrs. Florence Prag Kahn; the anti-prohibition stand 
of Mrs. Mary’ Norton and other congresswomen— 
such advocacy is in direct conflict with the Journal’s 
editorial policy. Yet we have rejoiced that such dig- 
nified, sincere and intelligent women are in high places. 

This does not mean, however, that the Journal en- 
dorses a woman just because she is a woman. In the 
first primaries in Texas Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson 
led the Democratic field for nomination for governor 
by 55,000 votes. Since this state has a unique system of 
double primaries—first an elimination contest and then 
a run-off primary—we cannot predict, as this is 
written, whether Mrs. Ferguson will actually be the 
Democratic gubernatorial nominee. But if she is the 
candidate—and this in Democratic Texas is tanta- 
mount to election—the Journal deplores her success. 

When Mrs. Ferguson had her chance to show her 
statesmanship she gave no signs of being worthy of 
the people’s trust. In 1924, running for governor in 
place of her husband, who had been impeached for 
alleged misconduct of affairs while governor himself, 
Mrs. Ferguson smashed through all opposition to be- 
come chief of our largest state. But her two years 
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in office were a disappointment—even a discredit—to 
the women of the country. 

The most outstanding activity of the woman gov- 
ernor was her unprecedented policy in granting par- 
dons—indeed her term became known as “the pardon 
orgy,” with more than 3,500 prisoners, many of them 
said to be notorious criminals, receiving clemency. She 
took no interest in women’s progress, she is not credited 
with a single constructive piece of service, she was the 
self-acknowledged substitute for her husband. And the 
Democrats of Texas at the primaries in 1926 repudi- 
ated ‘““Ma” Ferguson. 

Today Mrs. Ferguson would never be up for re- 
nomination had not the Supreme Court for a second 
time ruled against the ambition of Mr. Ferguson to 
seek the governorship once more. Mrs. Ferguson there- 
upon decided again to run in his place and again the 
chief plank in her platform is “two governors for the 
price of one.’ The Woman’s Journal prefers one 
fearless and efficient governor. 

More women than ever before are this year entering 
the political contest, especially for high state and na- 
tional office. Many have had experience in state legis- 
latures; some have gained respect in civic and social 
work, in professional or business achievements, as com- 
munity leaders; several have been renominated for the 
same or more important places—as in the case of our 
present congresswomen—in approval of past records. 

To all such, the Woman’s Journal wishes good luck. 
But at the polls in primaries and on November 4, our 


slogan is: ““May the better man—or woman—win.” 


x oe Ox 


Learn About Porto Rico 
Prnitea RICO is a very important part of the 


United States, but curiously enough there is an 

extraordinary lack of information concerning it in 
this country. And that is wrong. For Porto Rico 
warrants, and needs, attention. An island community 
with a population of a million and a half who are 
American citizens, Porto Rico is passing through a 
most interesting though distressing phase. The people 
are suffering from all kinds of drawbacks incident to 
disease and poverty. The death rate is higher than in 
China. Sixty per cent of the children are undernour- 
ished, many going to school with a breakfast of black 
coffee, or nothing at all; whole families living on a 
handful of beans and a few plantains; there is whole- 
sale unemployment, and tuberculosis ravaging in a way 
that we have forgotten, or never known. Floods, and 
the terrible cyclone that destroyed schools, homes, fac- 
tories, crops, were of course the crises that heightened 
a situation already precarious. Yet the people are 
intelligent, adaptable, industrious; and under the lead- 
ership of Governor Theodore Roosevelt they are 
tackling their problem. 

Conditions are improving, but slowly. Much more 
must be done before the island is safe from acute dis- 
tress. Money must be appropriated for drainage, to 
prevent recurrences of floods, and other purposes. And 
to support that, public opinion must be aware. To help 
bring that about, the Governor arranged for the pro- 
duction of a two-reel picture which will give a per- 
spective on the island’s future, past and problems. Dis- 
tribution is through the Motion Picture Bureau of 
the Y. M. C. A. offices at 120 West Forty-first Street, 


New York City, and 1111 Center Street, Chicago, 
without cost except express charges. It is recommended 
as a means of cultivating closer friendship. 


x * x 
India’s Heroic Women 


NE feature of the great movement now 
O sweeping India ought to bring joy to every 

American woman. It is the change in the 
position of India’s women. 

Gandhi has for years preached equal rights for 
women, as he has preached against their seclusion, and 
against child marriage, and in behalf of remarriage 
for the young widows. He has stood up even for 
the prostitutes, declaring that the social evil is the 
shame of men more than of women, and urging their 
rehabilitation. The Rev. C. F. Andrews says, in his 
book “Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas’: “Gandhi, more 
than anyone else in modern times, has been the one 
heroic and chivalrous personality who, like Josephine 
Butler in England, has dealt fearlessly and directly 
with this painful and difficult subject.” 

But the intensity of Nationalist feeling is doing more 
to bring the women out of their age-long seclusion 
than any amount of preaching. They picket the liquor 
shops and stores that sell foreign cloth; they march 
by hundreds in the processions and demonstrations; 
and when the men turn out for a forbidden parade, 
with the full knowledge that they will be beaten up by 
the heavy police bludgeon tipped with iron, the women 
go along and wait with stretchers to carry the wounded 
off the field. Often they take their share of the beat- 
ings. Even those who disapprove of the movement 
admire the heroism of the women. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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Spend If You Can 


PALLIATIVE for unemployment that can be 
applied without the operation of government 
agencies is one pointed out by former President 
Coolidge in his Herald Tribune paragraphs. It is the 
recommendation that those who can, should spend, 
rather than economize to the limit in fear of future 
disaster. The point, of course, is that the consuming 
power of the country, so greatly lessened, should be 
exercised as fully as possible. To the serious actu- 
alities of unemployment has been added a fear psychol- 
ogy which has made people cut expenditures below 
normal. This is the wrong kind of economy in the 
long run; for in a society so interwoven it only means 
further unemployment, since it lessens markets. 
Naturally this is not the whole cure for unemploy- 
ment. The program of public works, so late in being 
put into operation, is an important major remedy. 
Most of all, we need a sound study of the situation, 
with authoritative facts and figures at hand, and a sys- 
tem of adjustment and relief that will be instantly 
ready for emergencies. 
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The Housewife and Packers’ Control 


N the period immediately following the world war the 

housewives of the country were faced with serious food 

problems. ‘They had recently had the unpleasant ex- 

perience of having meat, sugar and flour limited for 

them by the Government, and prices were still high, due 
to the scarcity and to war profiteering. ‘To make matters 
worse, there was a definite threat of a food monopoly by a 
small group of meat packers. 

The Federal Government investigated the situation, and 
saw the possibility that the meat packers would come to exert 
the threatened control. They owned a large percentage of 
the refrigerator cars of the country, many of the terminal 
railroads, many of the stockyards through which they bought 
their livestock, and many storage warehouses, which gave them 
advantages over their small competitors in the purchase and 
distribution of foodstuffs. ‘They had developed a substantial 
business in handling dairy products, eggs, butter, poultry and 
cheese, and were rapidly expanding into unrelated fields such 
as the canning industry. Armour and Swift, for instance, 
became well known brands for grape juice and jellies, as well 
as for hams and bacon. 

Congress began to consider 
ways of regulating the operations 
of the packers who were threat- 
ened with indictments under the 
Federal anti-trust act which for- 
bade combinations in restraint of 
trade. In order to avoid prosecu- 
tion the packers entered into what 
is called a ‘consent decree” with 
the Department of Justice, in 
which they promised to give up 
their holdings in stockyards; ter- 
minal railroads, and other ques- 
tioned fields, and to refrain from 
the manufacture and distribution 
of products not directly related to 
meat packing. 

Once the decree was granted the 
packers used it as an argument 


against regulatory legislation by 
Congress, and the Packers and 


Stockyard Act which was passed 
was considerably weakened because 
of this argument. 

During most of the ten years 
since Congress took action on the 
matter the packers have refused to 
live up to their promises in the 
consent decree. They protested 


that the decree was illegal and 
kept the matter in court for sev- 
eral years. Two cases were finally 
decided against them in the Su- 








Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, Acting President of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters during the first 
period of Miss Sherwin’s leave of absence 


preme Court of the United States. Now they have petitioned 
for a modification of the decree. The Senate recently showed 
its concern in the affair by passing a resolution asking the 
Attorney General what position he intended to take on the 
petition for modification. He replied that the Department of 
Justice had investigated the facts of the case, and would 
contest the packers’ plea for modification. 

The packers have gathered much evidence to show that 
their plea is justified. They declare, for instance, that many 
of the things which they are forbidden from doing are now 
being done by their new competitors, the chain stores. They 
further attempt to show that great economies are possible 
through the utilization of their great distribution system in 
retail marketing, economies which could be passed on to the 
housewife. 

There is much to be said for some of their arguments. 
However, modification should be considered only with full 
knowledge of the facts and with ample provision for adequate 


safeguards. It is possible that we need some other plan of 
control than the consent decree. Consideration must be given, 
however, to the grave possibility of 
a food monopoly in the hands of 
both the packers and the chain 


stores in combination. 

Future developments in this 
case will be of vital interest to 
American housewives. It will af- 
fect the price of goods, the brands 
of goods which will be pro- 
duced and will perhaps determine 
whether they will be bought from 
independent grocers, from the pres- 
ent chain stores, or possibly from 
chains owned by the combined in- 
terests of the present large chains 
and the packers 

The National League of Wom- 
en Voters was one of the organi- 
zations that worked for packers’ 
control legislation in the early 
years, and that opposed the weak- 
ening of the legislation because of 
the consent decree. In 1925 it 
voted in convention to make the 
decree a subject of further study 
and support and since has followed 
closely the case for and against its 
modification. News of further de- 
velopments on this subject will no 
doubt be heard by housewives in 
the months to come. 

IDELLA GWATKIN SWISHER, 

Secretary of League’s Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare. 


Harris & Ewing 
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“Acting Presidents” 


the presidential chair in the office of the National League 

of Women Voters has become quite familiar as two 
members of the Board take turn at directing the affairs of the 
organization during the leave of absence granted Miss Belle 
Sherwin, president. Mrs. Roscoe Anderson has been at the 
helm during the past few months and on the first of Septem- 
ber she will be succeeded by Miss Marguerite Wells. These 
two leaders bring to the national office the experience and 
knowledge needed to keep the League on a true course. 

It was Mrs. Anderson’s stroyg interest in education evi- 
denced in her work in the St. 
Louis College Club and on the 
National Board of the American 
Association of University Women 
that led her to become active in 
the League of Women Voters. In 
1925 she was elected president of 
the St. Louis League and two years 
later became director of the Sixth 
Region where she assumed charge 
of League development in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. In 1928 
she became vice-president of the 
National League, where her spe- 
cial interest has been the public 
welfare in government department. 
The true understanding of the 
problems that concern the average 
member of a small local League 
that Mrs. Anderson possesses is 
most helpful in her capacity as ad- 
visor and supervisor of the activi- 
ties of that department. 

Although she abhorred “causes” 
Miss Wells admits that she did 
help in the suffrage campaigns be- 
cause she felt the justice of equal 
suffrage. After presenting herself 
for service at the suffrage head- 
quarters the first job she received 
was sorting piles of literature in 
the basement. The next year she 
became the first assistant to the 
president of the Minnesota Suff- 
tage Association. A “New Eng- 
lander” by inheritance, a native of 
Wisconsin, a resident of Minnesota, Miss Wells, like 
Mrs. Anderson, has always evinced a strong interest in edu- 
cation, which she says was never satisfied until she began to 
be active in the League of Women Voters. Before her elec- 
tion as Fifth Vice-president of the National League in 1930 
she was director of the Fifth Region of the organization, sup- 
ervising the work in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Iowa, and has been president of 
the Minnesota League for seven years. 

Both Miss Wells and Mrs. Anderson with varied civic 
and educational activities as a background have chosen to de- 
vote their time to what they consider a most practical and 
fundamental task—that of building a basic foundation for 
democratic government by helping to develop an informed 
electorate. ‘To further that purpose they continue to work 
year after year in local, state and national branches of the 
League of Women Voters. 


TS “acting president” signature on letters going from 








Radio for the Voter 


N 1931 the turn of the dial will bring for the fourth time 
the popular ‘Voters’ Service” to a large radio public. 
This project in political education by radio has been con- 

ducted for periods during the past three years by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Miss Katharine Ludington is in charge of the 
service which, with a motto “to present all sides and pro- 
mote none,” has won for itself a unique place in the radio 
world. 

The programs which Miss Ludington has in mind for next 
vear will portray the intensely personal and dramatic relation 
of the citizen to government. She 
believes that even though the year 
1931 is a non-election year pro- 
grams which reach the voter 
‘where he lives” and illuminate for 
him those vital spots where gov- 
ernment touches him and where he 
can influence government, will al- 
ways De “tuned in.” 

“Flow does such and such an is- 
sue—tariff ; chain stores; foreign 
relations; utilities; unemployment; 
Federal Reserve  policies—affect, 
Mr. and Mrs. Voting Citizen and 
what can they do about it?” will’ 
be the important questions by 
which each weekly program of the 
1931 Voters’ Service series will be 
tested. The stored up experience 
of the thousands of voting citizens 
organized into the League ot 
Women Voters will be used to pre- 
pare programs that will meet that 
test. 


The League and 
the Treaty 
ONE of the people who sat 
or stood in the Senate gal- 
lery on that torrid July 21, 
to witness the ratification of the 


London Naval Treaty by the 
United States were more pleased 


Miss Marguerite M. Wells, Acting President of the than the representatives of the 
National League of Women Voters during the second 
period of Miss Sherwin’s leave of absence 


League of Women Voters. 

With the item ‘“‘the participation 
of the United States in conferences 
for the international reduction of armaments and treaties to 
this end” on its support program and the London Naval 
Treaty formally indorsed in April, by the action of its whole 
convention, the League used its influence to bring about 
speedy ratification. Local Leagues throughout the country 
studied the document which, covering all types of vessels, lim- 
its for the first time the naval building program of Great 
Britain, United States and Japan, and provides for a future 
“disarmament” conference. The members of these Leagues 
without doubt contributed to the public opinion that was such 
a distinct influence in bringing about the 58-9 vote with 
which the Treaty was ratified two weeks after the convening 
of the special session of the Senate for that purpose. 

The League believes the Treaty not only an advancement 
in the cause of arms limitation, but a factor in the promotion 
of international good will. It is also cognizant of the fact 
that the building program is permissive and not mandatory. 
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ROM the point of view of Nature, 

spring and fall are the most im- 

portant seasons and, although at 
times it hardly seems so, women are stiil 
a part of Nature. 

These are the times for physical and 
mental house-cleaning and for plotting 
out the course for the next six months. 
At the same time we must not forget 
that the two seasons to buy clothes for 
are summer and winter since many days 
in the spring and fall, like men’s under- 
wear, are of summer or winter weight. 

Another hint that will help you decide 
what you can pay for each item is the 
fact that nearly three-quarters of the 
total clothes expenditure can be spent on 
the fall and winter wardrobe, since 
spring and summer costumes may be just 
as attractive when made of inexpensive 
fabrics. 

It’s high time, then, to consider your 
good locks for the next two seasons. 
Take a pencil and draw up a chart. Put 
down under the various headings of 
coats, dresses, hats, etc., what you intend 





An afternoon dress of black Adorable 
Satin with vestee of bois de rose chif- 
fon and shadow lace, in which intricate 
cut is used for simple effect 





Plots for Fall Costumes 


By ELIZABETH OSBORNE 


Sketches from the Edward L. Mayer Company 





A delightfully modish evening gown, 
with fitted bodice, slim hips and subtly 


flaring long skirt. It is made of coarse 
brown net over black satin 


to keep from last year’s wardrobe and 
then fill in what you need to be properly 
dressed for the occasions and transitions 
that make up your life. 

Decide on your coat colors first, then 
plan your dresses to harmonize with 
your coats, and your hats to match your 
coats or your hose and gloves. Some 
women prefer to match their hats to 
their frocks but the best dressed ones 
follow the other system, especially if 
their purse is limited. 

Write down under each item color, 
fabric, type and price that you prefer 
and keep at it till they balance. It is 
easier to erase a word than exchange a 
dress. 

The types the average woman needs 
are these: a semi-dress coat, top-coat and 
evening wrap; a street dress, an after- 
noon dress for public and one for home, 
a formal and informal evening gown. 
The number of each that you need is 
determined by the life you lead, but life 
is simpler when you keep the number 
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down, unless you have a personal maid. 

You can take pleasure in collecting 
your costumes this year if you will spend 
thought enough to study out the essence 
of the mode. 

You must look elegant. Not fussy, 
nor dowdy, nor spectacular, but just ele- 
gant. That word has been in ill-repute 
so long that you may have forgotten 
what it means. The definition which 
Webster gives is: “very choice, pleasing 
to good taste, characterized by grace and 
refinement”. In other words, clothes 
must be appropriate for the occasion and 
becoming to the wearer. There is op- 
portunity for nice distinction which 
fashion has not afforded in some time. 

Suppose I enumerate some of the at- 
tractive features of the new mode. You 
can note those that are pleasing to you 
and look for them when you sally forth 
for your fall shopping. 

The new silhouette has been accepted 
and the natural lines of the body are to 
be followed by the lines of the dress 


(which good foundation 


necessitates a 





Tussi Kasha in two shades of green 

fashions this smart daytime costume. 

The beautiful lapin coat is lined wit 
the darker green of the dress 
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garment). If there is going to be any 
belt it belongs at the natural waistline 
or very near. The skirt flows on down 
in long lines and seldom stops till within 
twelve inches of the floor. The bodice 
is sleek and frequently asymmetrical and 
in the dressier models the skirt too has 
side draping or side interest of some sort. 
Sleeves surprise you with an unexpected 
cuff, flare, puff or bow at some point 
between the elbow and wrist. 

Pleats must have a word—all kinds, 
box, side and little. They are stitched 
well down below the hip or set into 
yokes. They are more dignified and 
possibly more conservative than godets 
and circular cuts. 

Yokes are popular both at the hips 
and shoulders and are frequently very 
becoming. Raglan sleeves will be worn 
a great deal. ‘They are always good 
looking and seldom comfortable. 

The surplice neckline and side closing 
will be found on all kinds of daytime 
dresses. Some form of them is becoming 
to almost every kind of figure and they 
will not look matronly if properly cut. 

Some of the smartest coats follow the 
same line. These have a circular front 
and wrap way under the arm. They 
are for those who wear their clothes 
with an air. Straight-line coats will 
still be seen but are usually belted at 
the natural waistline. The fitted, flared 
coat too is an established part of the 
winter mode. There is a new five-sixth 
length but most of them reach the bot- 
tom of the dress. 

The jackets of the fall suit coats are 
longer, almost finger-tip length—and 
that is longer than you think. Most are 
belted with a deep peplum effect below. 
Velvet suits are too becoming to disre- 
gard, 

Buttons frequently indicate a closing 
and form the most satisfactory trimming 
I know for wool frocks. The white 
lingerie touch at the neck and sleeves is 
especially important in giving a high 
light to winter costumes. 

Scarfs that match the gown are a new 
note in the evening. 





HEN frocks and coats follow the 

body-line, fabric is an important 
item. The mills have been lavish again 
this year in weaving: exquisite stuffs. 
Tweeds and woolens are as soft as 
chiffon, brocades and velvet as stiff as 
paper. The new broadcloth is soft and 
pliable. Light basket-weave tweeds are 
most in demand for dresses and the 
heavy mixtures for top coats. Covert, 
sharkskin, broadcloth and velvet will 
make the suits while leda cloth, broad- 
cloth and other soft but heavy stuffs 
will make the luxurious fur-trimmed 
semi-dress coats. 

The silks which will be most in de- 
mand for daytime frocks are Canton 
crepe and faille. The latter is more 
beautiful and more elegant, the former 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Intelligent Eating 


By GuuteLma F, Atsop, M.D. 


common knowledge that many 

diseases are either food deficiency 
diseases, as scurvy, rickets and pellagra, 
or food excess diseases, as diabetes and 
gout, few of us give a thought, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, to what very 
definite and very different things our 
food will do for us. 

If we have inherited soft teeth that 
help provide the dentist with a new car 
yearly, we can turn the tables on him 
and eventually provide ourselves with a 
new car with the amount saved from our 
dentist bill. The food stuffs that are 
needed to create hard, disease-resistant 
teeth are calcium, vitamin D, and sun- 
shine. Calcium is best eaten in natural 
foods such as milk and oranges. Vita- 
min D comes in the old- standby, cod 
liver oil, but is also found abundantly 
in the organs of other animals than the 
codfish, as in beet liver, kidney and 
brains. The ultra-violet rays of the sun- 
light are the magic wand waved over 
the food stuffs to increase their disease- 
resisting power. In all probability the 
ultra-violet rays also convert the fatty 
tissue immediately beneath the human 
skin into a storehouse of vitamin D. 

In the effort to capture sunshine, foods 
themselves have been artificially irradi- 
ated and there are medicines on the 
market which contains irradiated vita- 
min D . These drugs are very potent and 
only a few drops are taken at a dose. 
However, they are very new, and I per- 
sonally never order a new drug for my 
patients while a tried and satisfactory 
old one, as cod liver oil, is available; 
that is, until the new drug has been 
tried on somebody else’s patients for a 
period of five years! 

So for strong teeth: four glasses of 
milk a day, three oranges, a sunny hour, 
and cod liver oil. Within even one 
year after the beginning of this régime 
the teeth will be stronger. 

If a young woman begins to turn 
grey in her twenties or even in her for- 
ties, there may be a natural way to 
check this premature greying. The color 
of the hair is largely under the control 
of the glandular system, especially under 
the control of the thyroid gland. One 
of the reasons for so many nervous 
breakdowns in early middle life in our 
cities is glandular depletion. This de- 
pletion will affect different individuals 


A LTHOUGH it is a matter of 


in different ways according to which 
gland bears the brunt of the exhaustion. 
A metabolism test will determine wheth- 
er or not the thyroid gland is exhausted, 
and, if so, iodine feeding by an iodized 
salt sold by the grocery store will nour- 
ish the tired thyroid and so enable it to 
attend to the proper condition of the 
hair. 

But if we have accepted grey hair 
and are fighting off high blood pressure, 
the theory of high blood pressure put 
forth by Dr. Sansum of Santa Barbara, 
that it is caused by a preponderance of 
acid foods in the diet, offers a helpful 
line of treatment. However that may 
be, many of our lesser physical discom- 
forts are caused by an acidosis. A coat- 
ed tongue, a bad breath, a dull head- 
achy feeling, and a lack of interest in life 
will often be chased away by balancing 
the acids of the diet by alkalis. As 
some of the most essential foods are 
acids—meat, fish, eggs and cereals, foods 
that we shouldn’t be well without—we 
must carefully neutralize these with the 
alkaline foods, milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables. A slight attention to this dietary 
necessity will often change a dull, dis- 
couraged person into a lively, optimistic 
one. 


URING youth, when oil and 

sweat glands in the skin are so 
active and easily become plugged with 
secretion and therefore liable to bac- 
terial invasion, the amount of sugar in 
the system is often the determining fac- 
tor between a good skin and a pimply 
one. Sugar makes the skin less able to 
resist the onslaught of germs, so the 
avoidance of sugar, candy, especially 
chocolates, cake and pie, is often enough 
to clear a skin. In more obstinate cases, 
digestion itself must be improved by an 
increased amount of vitamin B in the 
food. Vitamin B is found in the leafy 
vegetables, as spinach, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, asparagus, artichokes, string 
beans and lettuce; in whole grain 
cereals; and in yeast. Its ease of con- 
sumption in yeast has made yeast a 
popular skin remedy. 

But even if teeth, hair and skin are 
successful, perhaps you are tired and 
discouraged ; perhaps after a plunge into 
a lake you shiver for hours and in win- 
ter you shiver for months. Then eat 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


ECAUSE of her achievements in 
the business world, Mrs. A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn of New York has 

been elected a director of the Industrial 
Banking Corporation of America. This 
action, it is believed, marks the entry of 
the first woman into active participation 
in industrial banking. And it not only 
further justifies Mrs. Hepburn’s own 
faith in the “big business” ability of 
women; it bears further witness to her 
interest in broad social and humanitarian 
movements. For industrial banking is 
devoted exclusively to handling accounts 
and loans of small borrowers, who want 
loans not in excess of $5,000, at reason- 
able interest rates—usually at some time 
of domestic crisis. 

Her conviction that women should and 
can manage their financial affairs has 
caused Mrs. Hepburn to devote herself 
to the advancement of women along 
these lines and in particular to assume 
leadership in erecting the splendid mil- 
lion-and-a-half-dollar Panhellenic, a ho- 
tel for college women and their friends. 
Among her many interests, she is now 
president of the Panhellenic House As- 
sociation, treasurer of the Woman’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, a trus- 
tee of St. Lawrence University (her 
alma mater), a board member of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children and, last but not least, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Woman’s Journal. 


For Book and Bookbinding 
MUCH-COVETED prize — the 


American Library Association 
medal for the year’s best “juvenile’— 
was conferred on Rachel Field for 
“Hitty — Her First Hundred Years’ 
(reviewed in the November, 1929, 
Woman's Journal). 

Another woman, Miss Christine Holt 
of Los Angeles, has received an award 
for her skill in bookbinding from the 
Employing Bookbinders of America. 
Her winning work is a set of three tiny 
books each containing three Lincoln 
addresses. 


The Messenger Miss 


IRLS in snappy blue uniforms with 
military capes and Sam Browne 
belts are the latest “messenger boys” to 








Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn 


answer calls to the Postal Telegraph 
Company in New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. So far they are used 
only for “inside work” in large office 
buildings where special telegraph offices 
are located. However, although one girl 
in thirteen fails in the intelligence test 
which all employees must pass, the girls 
fare better than the male applicants. So 
watch out, messenger boy! 


Given Back to France 


i memory of Mrs. Anne Murray 
Dike, American war worker, Miss 
Anne Morgan, her associate on the Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, has pre- 
sented to the French Government the 
Chateau de Blérancourt which the Com- 
mittee purchased for its war-time head- 
quarters. The historic chateau now be- 
comes a national museum, housing 
among many valuable relics a collection 
showing the interrelation of France and 
America. 


Girl Radio Engineer 


ERY few girls of twenty-one can 

boast the title of “radio engineer,” 
yet Miss Helen Klein, Wellesley grad- 
uate, holds this important position with 
the Crosley Radio Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati, one of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the world. As “right-hand 
man” to the chief engineer, she studies 
and determines the worth of numerous 
inventions which are submitted to the 
firm. She also keeps a complete file of 


important radio patents as they are 
issued. Miss Klein has been “interested 
in radio since the days of the early 


crystal sets.” 


She Checks on Baggage 

HE first and only woman customs 

examiner is Miss Margaret Ellis, 
who was recently appointed to the office 
of the United States Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise at Baltimore. Whether other 
women will be selected for this branch 
of customs service depends, according to 
the Treasury Department, on whether 
any are qualified for the work, which is 
highly technical and sometimes involves 
examining baggage on open piers. Five 
women are now customs collectors and 
one, a Collector of Internal Revenue. 
(See Woman's Journal, July, 1930.) 


Homeward Ho! 
UMMER brought back an unusual 


number of women explorers from 
Africa, Asia, South America and way 
stations, each with colorful tales that 
made the homebound feel dull and tor- 
pid. A new distinction, of being the first 
woman to fly around South America, 
was won by Annie Peck, veteran moun- 
tain climber whose conquest of Mt. 
Huascaran in Peru is the highest climb 
on record in the Western Hemisphere. 
She alighted from her 14,000-mile air 
tour enthusiastic over flying as a mode of 
sightseeing. 

Mrs. Delia J. Akeley returned from 
her fourth expedition among the pigmy 
tribes of the Belgian Congo with 
trophies for the Brooklyn Museum suf- 
ficient to reproduce a Mangbetu village, 
and 6,000 feet of film of native life. 

Another traveler from Central Africa 
was Mrs. Bessie Thome, who explored 
the comparatively unknown “land of the 
great craters’ and claims to be the first 
white woman descending with only her 
guides 2,000 feet into the twelve-mile- 
wide extinct volcano of Ngorongoro. 

One of the most unusual experiences 
was that of Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, 
twenty-eight-year-old anthropologist who 
spent ten months for the Australian Re- 
search Council studying the natives of 
New Ireland Island in the Pacific—a 
mandate territory under Australia since 
the war. Dr. Powdermaker reports that 
the island tribe was cannibalistic until a 
short time ago and the elders still smack 
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their lips in referring to the “good old 
days.” Taboos and magic take the place 
of any form of religion. It is, for in- 
stance, a heinous offense to be in the 
same room with one’s mother-in-law or 
to talk to one’s sister except on business. 


Still on “Trek” 
4 ge woman, however, is still far 


from her homeland. In a tiny 
tent on a remote and desolate Arctic 
island camps the world’s first woman 
Arctic explorer, Miss Nina Demney ot 
Leningrad who is second in command of 
the Soviet expedition led by the well- 
known professor, Otto Schmidt. With 
her fifty men colleagues she will pass the 
fall and winter, mapping, exploring and 
studying the huge archipelago of Frit- 
djof Nansen Land, lying within the 
shadow of the North Pole. Miss Dem- 
ney, a graduate of the Leningrad Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Institute, is 
an active member of the Communist 
party. 


Woman “Movie” Adviser 


IGHER standards in children’s 

movies and other types of pictures 
are responsible for the appointment of 
Miss Leila Gidley as the first woman 
adviser inside a motion picture studio. 
In Universal Pictures Corporation, Miss 
Gidley—attractive titian haired young 
woman with honors of her own as an 
author—may be found “on the set” any 
day when the “shooting” of a picture is 
under way or in the studio scanning the 
daily “rushes.” She was called in on 
the job because the company felt desirous 
of making $5,000,000 worth of films 
meet with the approval of women for 
junior matinées. Miss Gidley, a former 
Los Angeles newspaper woman, had pre- 
viewed pictures for two years for the 
Southern California Women’s Press 
Club and the Los Angeles History and 
Landmarks Club. In preparation for 
her present work she conferred with 
other women who had been previewing 
pictures especially for children and who 
understood child psychology. She 
learned their viewpoint as to juvenile re- 
actions and now when changes are felt 
necessary, she and the production man- 
ager see to it that the picture is made 
both enjoyable and “safe” for young 
audiences. 


Foreign Notes 


Australia—At the spring elections, 
Miss May Holman, backed by the 
Labor Party, was re-elected to the West- 
ern Australian Legislative Assembly. 
The other woman candidate, an inde- 
pendent, was defeated. In South Aus- 
tralia one woman stood and also lost. 


Austria—The International Council 
of Women at its meeting in Vienna re- 





elected Lady Aberdeen as president of 
the Council for the next three years. At 
the end of this term she will have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service as 
leader of the International Council of 
Women. The new vice-presidents are: 
Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix from 
France, Fraulein Alice Salomon from 
Germany, Mme. Kjelsberg from Nor- 
way, Mrs. Gordon from England, Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene from Roumania, Mme. 
Plaminkova from Czecho-Slovakia, Dr. 
Valeria Parker from the United States, 
and Mlle. Palmer from Sweden. The 
delegates to Vienna report that one of 
the greatest pleasures the pioneers of the 
international movement had in going 
to Vienna was in finding their old friend, 
Mme. Maria Hainisch, former vice- 
president of the International Council 
and one of the leaders of the interna- 
tional woman movement, now in her 
ninety-second year. 


Brazil—The Brazilian Federation for 
the Advancement of Women sends news 
through its president, Bertha Lutz, that 
the Federation has taken part in two 
important recent congresses. Dr. Car- 
men Velasco Portinho, treasurer, repre 
sented the equal suffrage state of Rio 
Grande do Norte in the Pan American 





Courtesy Foreign Policy Association. 
Agnes C. MacPhail 
The Only Canadian Woman M. P. 


Congress of Architecture and scored a 
great success as the only woman official 
delegate. At the National Prison and 
Penal Law Conference three delegates 
from the Federation secured support for 





CALENDAR 


Nationai Council of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of the United States, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, October 14-19. 

Annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Fort Worth, Texas, Oc- 
tober 27-30. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, November 19-22. 

Annual Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Houston, Texas, 
November 11-20. 
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the establishment of a woman's reform- 
atory to be entirely directed by women 
and for jury duty for women. The lat- 
ter motion was ably presented by Dr. 
Maria Ritta Soares de Andrade of the 
State of Sergipe, who is the first woman 
state attorney in South America. 


Canada — The first woman to be 
elected to the Newfoundland legisla- 
ture is Lady Squires, wife of the prime 
minister, who was returned by a big 
majority in a by-election at Lewisporte. 

Agnes C. MacPhail, the first and only 
woman in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, was returned in the recent elec- 
tion. As Miss MacPhail is Labor and 
the election was overwhelmingly Con- 
servative, this was a marked victory. So 
much for being able, acquainted at first 
hand with farm problems (Miss Mac- 
Phail comes from Ontario), and for hav- 
ing proved this as M. P. since 1921. 
Miss MacPhail was also the first woman 
delegate from Canada to the League of 
Nations and the first to sit on the 
League’s disarmament committee. 


England—After an interval of three 
years, the House of Lords in July was 
again invited, on motion of Lord Astor, 
to consider the admission of peeresses. 
The result was close, 53 against to 49 in 
favor—a faintly hopeful sign in this long 
fought battle. 

Lady Noel-Buxton, newly elected to 
Parliament, has brought the total num- 
ber of women in the House of Commons 
up to fifteen, the highest figure yet 
reached. The new member adds to the 
ranks of Labor. The by-election in 
which she was chosen was caused by the 
elevation of her husband to the peerage. 
Lady Noel-Buxton is the mother of six 
children. 

Miss Susan Lawrence, M. P.., is one 
of the British delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, and Mrs. 
Mary Agnes Hamilton is, for the second 
time, among the assistant delegates. 

The Marie Curie Hospital for women 
suffering from cancer, recently opened 
in London, has been organized and is 
staffed entirely by medical women. 


League of Nations—Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, has been 
appointed to represent the United States 
Government at the session of the League 
of Nations Committee of Inquiry into 
Traffic in Women and Children in the 
Far East. The Committee’s first meet- 
ing was on August 21, in Geneva. The 
League’s previous inquiry in this field, 
carried out several years ago, was in 
non-oriental countries. 

Among the women sent by thirteen 
countries to the International Labor 
Conference this year, there were only 
two government delegates, Miss Mar- 
garet G. Bondfield from Great Britain 
and Miss Brigid Stafford from Ireland. 
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Roosevelt and Wister — Pic- 
tures of Turkey and China — 
Women Pioneers—A Novel of 
Marriage — Liberty: a Chal- 


lenge to Americans 


OW and then out of a great per- 

sonal friendship a book is born to 
literature. Such a one is Owen Wister’s 
“Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship.” 
A friend’s understanding eyes see not 
only the fearless President determined to 
check the abuse of power by an organ- 
ized minority whether of capital or labor, 
but also “the wistfulness that lurked so 
deep behind the gaiety and the battle 
which shone in Roosevelt’s eyes for all 
the world to see.” 

The book is graced with style, written 
by an artist who knows how to tell a 
story. In the pages describing “the 
familiars” of the ““Tennis Cabinet” is a 
National Portrait Gallery—Root, Taft, 
Henry Adams, Lodge, Wood, Pinchot, 
and others—a series of political figures 
unsurpassed in American literature. 
Perhaps for some readers Mr. Wister 
overemphasizes the privileges of himself 
and his friends in being “socially sea- 
soned by inheritance.” But then he 
is a member of an old Philadelphia fam- 
ily, the grandson of Fanny Kemble. 
Something may be forgiven him who 
can write such prose as is the prologue 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, and who can wii 
and hold through forty years the friend- 
ship of a Roosevelt “every day alive 
among the immortally remembered.” 


M. K. 





HEN Turkey acquired a dictator 

and began to “go western,” it 
was as if a genie out of Oriental tales 
had performed a miracle. For most 
Americans the nation was a mixture of 
mosques, Roberts College, harems, 
pashas and Armenian massacres, a thing 
as lacking in proportion and reality as 
an onion-towered palace created out of 
smoke by a gentleman hitherto forced 
to live in a bottle. Without history, 
without background, the new Turkey 
appeared out of nowhere, wearing a 
derby hat and learning the Latin alpha- 
bet. Books flooded forth to explain the 
phenomenon, but most of them suffered 
from the same strange lack of roots. So 
concerned were they with the immediate 
crowding events that they paid no atten- 





McCallum 


Jane Y. 
Secretary of State, of Texas, and 
author of “Women Pioneers” 


tion to backgrounds, and the reader who 
asked for causes was still left groping. 

“Turkey Faces West’ will do much 
to fill in the gap. It states itself to be 
a “brief survey of the origins and char- 
acteristics of the Turk—as the modern 
Turk understands them.” Madame 
Halidé Edib, who wrote it, is one of the 
most famous and important figures in 
the Turkish metamorphosis, and the au- 
thor of two books which are filled with 
exciting first-hand chronicles of the hap- 
penings that are already history. This 
new volume is more scholarly and com- 
prehensive, more concerned with the 
slow evolution of a people than with the 
spectacular features of its leap into mod- 
ernity. Madame Edib sketches the long 
history of the Turkish Empire against 
the background of Europe and Asia, she 
distinguishes what she regards as the 
outstanding characteristics of the people 
who make up Turkey, and she gives a 
vivid picture of the interweaving of 
tribe, religion, family and state which 
makes Turkey a tangle even to itself. 
Her book is still a piece of special plead- 
ing for less prejudice and better under- 
standing. It still assumes too much 
knowledge for the complete comfort of 
casual readers. But its pleading is in- 
spiring, and its assumption of knowledge 
on the part of its readers is a stimulating 
compliment that spurs one on to more 
reading and greater effort to understand. 


M. A. 


~ HE latest novel by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, “Stephen Escott,” is a plea for 
high-grade monogamy. ‘Those who have 
read ‘““The Island Within” and “Mid 
Channel,” will not expect to find the ar- 
gument supported by sacrosanct buttress- 
es. It rests upon human needs, upon the 
fact that men and women desire what 
is psychical, or spiritual, as well as phy- 





sical—‘‘a permanent union in permanent 
happiness.” 

In the unsatisfying marriage of 
Stephen and Dorothy; in the desic- 


cated Oliver Clayton and in the story 
of the young poet who analyzes his 
Greenwich Village tragedy, the theme is 
convincingly developed. The idea which 
some like to regard as modern, the idea 
that enlightenment and freedom mean 
promiscuity, is typified in Beatrice Loth; 
and in her emptiness and incapacity for 
love we have the author’s answer: “She 
was in this like the male Don Juan 
who also fails to get close to any love, 
to extract its richness from any situation, 
and who is driven from situation to 
situation not by his strength but by his 
weakness, not by his crude power but by 
his spiritual and emotional impotence.” 
It is in the delineation of David and 
Ruth that we see what real mating may 
be. 

Mr. Lewisohn’s style here, as always, 
is a delight. It is the same clarity and 
beauty of expression that first won us 
in “Up Stream.” F. McD. 


66 HERE were giants in those days” 

—that was the phrase which rang 
continually through my mind while I 
read “Women Pioneers” by Jane Y. 
McCallum, Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas. 

“Giants in those days,” and Mrs. 
McCallum has cleverly contrived that 
they shall pass before her readers in a 
gallant procession that lifts the heart 
and stirs the imagination. On they go— 
sometimes grave, sometimes gay, but al- 
ways with their faces fixed toward the 
goal of social justice. 

From Anne Hutchinson to Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, the biographies—each a 
slender silhouette, a spirited thumbnail 
sketch—go easily down the years, with 
their heroines acting simply, directly, 
sincerely and courageously like the wom- 
en you know today who are your dear- 
est friends and best neighbors, for Mrs. 
McCallum makes it quite plain that the 
very same qualities which make a good 
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neighbor and friend plus that ineffable 
thing we call “leadership” go to the 
making of “‘Women Pioneers.” And so 
we see them—Anne Hutchinson break- 
ing trail on the hard road to religious 
freedom; Mary Dyer following her to 
prove again that devoted heads “are al- 
ways ready to fall for liberty”; Mar- 
garet Brent in 1648 making just demand 
for a “vote in the howse for herself 
and a voyce allso” which echoed down 
the ages for nearly three hundred years 
before it was granted to the women who 
came after her; Mary Lyon going from 
door to door to secure money for the 
epoch-making founding of a girls’ col- 
lege; Clara Barton saving lives on the 
battlefields in spite of stern opposition 
to her merciful activity; Susan B. An- 
thony stating an inexorable fact to the 
men of her profession which, humorously 
enough, they have not grasped yet. 

All these we see file past and many 
another who felt the same inner neces- 
sity to stand up and be counted on the 
right but unpopular side of world move- 
ments in their infancy. And seeing them 
one after another so, we come to realize 
as never before what made certain blood- 
less revolutions come to pass in a world 
most given to the shedding of blood 
over any great change. Indomitable 
will, invincible courage, clear and shin- 
ing honesty, magnificent self-control— 
the meek have indeed inherited the 
earth, because these ““Women Pioneers” 
of Mrs. McCallum’s have lived. 
MINNIE FisHER CUNNINGHAM. 


N “Kowtow,”’ the Princess Der Ling 

pictures a China and a civilization 
that no longer exist. Yii Keng, the 
father, was a liberal-minded Manchu 
who had lived abroad, was first a pro- 
vincial governor in China, then a cabinet 
officer, and later ambassador to Japan 
and to France. He outraged Chinese 
conventions by educating his daughters 
and later by refusing either to permit 
them to become royal concubines or to 
arrange a marriage for them. He was 
in France when the Boxer uprising oc- 
curred, and the story ends after the fam- 
ily’s return to China, when Princess Der 
Ling became the first lady in waiting to 
the old Dowager Empress. 

The charm of the book lies in its de- 
scriptions of life in old China. It is a 
fairyland where customs absurd, yet en- 
chanting, abound. 


66 Son of China,” by Sheng Cheng, 
interprets that country to us in 
a still more valuable way than does 
“Kowtow.” It is the autobiography of 
a young Chinese now living in France. 
Although this book tells of a later China, 
a country torn by revolution, it begins 
with an intimate picture of Cheng’s im- 
mediate ancestors, especially his mother, 
and is filled with tales of the old civiliza- 
tion. 
Again the 


author is of ancient 


When writing to the J. C. 


family. He adores his mother and 
suffers with her as she tells of the mis- 
fortunes of being born a girl, of the con- 
stant agony of bound feet, of the trials 
of family life where grandparents, par- 
ents, and sons and daughters with their 
children all live together. 

Then comes the revolution and Sheng 
Cheng tries to serve his country. The 
confusion of the warring factions and his 
own disillusionment are followed by 
despair at not being able to do anything 
for the country he loves. He finally goes 
to Europe to study and try to prepare 
himself to help more wisely. 


$e of the first attempts to get a 
true picture of Indian history from 
an Indian is “American,” as told to 
Frank Linderman by Plenty-Coups, a 
chief of the Crow tribe, born in Mon- 
tana in the 40’s. 

The author has lived near the Crows 
for twenty-five years, and during that 
time has won their confidence. He has 
overcome in a large measure the racial 
reluctance to speak of the dead and has 
pieced together valuable Indian data. 

Plenty-Coups in moving sign language 
tells of his boyhood on the plains, his 
buffalo hunts, his games and tastes. His 
tribe was one of the few that never 
fought the whites ; it knew their strength 
and determination to acquire land and 
early formed alliances with them against 
enemy tribes. The tribe was regulated 
with Spartan rules; the young boys were 
put through very rigorous training to 
become hardy and fearless, such as swim- 
ming in the rivers among ice floes and 
making long hunts for imaginary ene- 
mies. 

Their leaders had in them the vision 
of perfection and strove to instill it into 
their bands. A moving, spirited account 
of the life of a rapidly vanishing race. 


J. F. F. 


O such penetrating recent analyses of 

American civilization as Siegfried’s 
“America Comes of Age,” Keyserling’s 
“America Set Free,” and James Trus- 
low Adams’s “Our Business Civiliza- 
tion,” is added another valuable contri- 
bution in Everett Dean Martin’s “Lib- 
erty.” What is liberty? How have the 
Greeks, the leaders of the Renaissance, 
such philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as Voltaire and Rousseau, interpret- 
ed the meaning of freedom? 

This history of thought is traced with 
no vague detachment but in close rela- 
tion to such pressing problems of Ameri- 
can life as government control of indus- 
tries, fundamentalism, blacklists of lec- 
turers, censorship of books, denial of cit- 
izenship to pacifists, and other like mani- 
festations of what Martin considers “‘or- 
ganized intolerance.” 

Has America achieved economic pros- 
perity at the sacrifice of individual lib- 
erty? How far can society, without 
danger to itself, afford to let the individ- 
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ual experiment with right and wrong? 
Is our education laying chief emphasis 
on the formation of habits and little on 
the development of understanding? Why 
do so few Americans make that “passage 
to maturity” described by Walter Lipp- 
mann in “A Preface to Morals”? Wom- 
en’s clubs in their forum and book re- 
view groups next winter may find ma- 
terial for worth-while discussion in such 
books as Everett Dean Martin’s “Lib- 
erty.” It brings another challenge to 
Americans to understand and master 
themselves that they may retain their in- 
herited and boasted liberty. 


Very Briefly 


HE Washington of yesterday, to- 

day and tomorrow is charmingly 
presented in “Washington Past and 
Present,” by Charles Moore, illustrated 
by E. H. Suydam. Although books on 
the national capital are too numerous to 
count, the latest book about this chang- 
ing city always has an appeal, especially 
when as in this case an interesting, clear 
cut text is supported by exquisite draw- 


ings. (Century, $5.00.) 


Feeding the Family: An up-to-date 
new edition of Mary Swartz Rose’s 
valuable handbook, including dietary sug- 
gestions for every age, type and condi- 
tion. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


A long-awaited book—the biography 
of Lucy Stone, written by her daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, will be published 
in September by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

The book will be reviewed in the 
October issue of the Journal by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 





Roosevelt (Wister) : Macmillan, New York, 
1930. $4.00. 

Turkey Faces West (Halidé Edib): Yale 
University Press, 1930. $3.00. 

Stephen Escott (Lewisohn): Harper, N. Y., 
1930. $2.50. 

Women Pioneers (McCallum): Johnson 
Pub. Co., Richmond, Va., 1930. $1.50. 

Kowtow (Der Ling): Dodd, Mead, N. Y., 
1929. $3.50. 

A Son of China (Sheng Cheng): W. W. 
Norton, New York, 1930. $3.00. 

American (Linderman): John Day, N. Y., 
1930. $3.50. 

Liberty (Martin): W. W. Norton & Cu., 
N. Y., 1930. $3.00. 





LET US WRITE 
FOR YOU 


Articles, Club Papers, Letters, 
Speeches, Playlets, Radio 
Continuities, Toasts, Tributes, 
Memorials, Programs, Year 


Books, Party Plans 
J. C. F. Literary Bureau 


Citron Gardens 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Courtesy of Stakmore Company 
Metal folding chairs with backs and seats of red velour, in the music hall of the 
Barbizon, a hotel for women in New York 


Brown Brothers 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


By CoNsTANCE MARSHALL 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 


and home. 
buying and management. 


It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 
Articles have been published on decoration, din- 


ing room management, cleaning, wallpapers, etc. 


OLDING chairs used to remind 

one of such things as funerals and 

strawberry festivals in side yards. 
Now, however, they may connote oc- 
casions no less elegant than banquets and 
bridge parties. Modern hotels are 
replacing the old-fashioned gilt ballroom 
chairs with folding chairs, gilded also, 
but built along lines more curving than 
the straight backed, dining-room type of 
chair. And modern clubs are doing the 
same thing. 

Most of the advantages of folding 
chairs are obvious. An auditorium can 
be quickly transformed into a banquet 
hall and then promptly made bare for 
dancing, while almost literally the chairs 
disappear. Fifty people may be seated 
in a room, and then if necessary, fifty 
more seats can be added, and _ aisles 
aren't clogged, floors aren’t scraped and 
nobody has to dodge chair legs waved in 
his face or hoisted over his head. 

But are folding chairs safe? When 
leaning forward to speak to a neighbor 
nobody wants to be catapulted to the 
floor. Are they mechanically simple 
enough so that our club secretary with 
her mind on her minutes need not be 


embarrassed when she tries to set up her 
chair in the presence of visiting ladies? 
Will they hold the lady who weighs two 
hundred pounds and needs a firm founda- 
tion? And stay steady under the 
squirming of her ten-year-old grand- 
child? And be comfortable for all 
average persons like ourselves? 

The manufacturers declare that they 
have perfected all these points, and the 
fact that the new hotels and clubs are 
buying folding chairs and finding them 
satisfactory evidently proves it. As to 
whether they are comfortable, the chair 
I like may not fit your back at all. Cer- 
tainly in the early type of folding chair 
no effort was made to fit the back. But 
the “later models” have curved backs, 
they are arched at the bottom and a real 
effort is made to consider and conform 
to the curves of the spine. It is even 
declared that they are good for the pos- 
ture, inducing one to throw out the 
chest and distribute one’s weight cor- 
rectly. Without being scientific at all, 
they seem to me very comfortable, par- 
ticularly because they permit turning or 
sitting sidewise and still the chair seems 


to fit the back. 
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As for safety they are balanced so 
well that you can even teeter on them in 
safety, although sitting on fewer than 
four legs is not advisable practice in any 
chair. The metal chairs have rubber 
tips which act as silencers and provide 
an extra factor of safety against slipping 
as well. 


When Weight Counts 

F course a good heavy chair gives 

one a pleasant feeling of perman- 
ence when seated, but particularly for in- 
formal occasions when chairs are moved 
about to form groups, lightness of 
weight is a real asset. This is one of 
the factors to consider in choosing be- 
tween metal and wooden chairs. Metal 
chairs are the heaviest, weighing from 
ten to twelve pounds. Wooden ones 
vary from ten to as low as seven pounds, 
being made of a variety of woods, beech, 
birch, maple, oak and ash. 

Metal chairs are said by some manu- 
facturers to be the more durable 
although it has not been proved that, in 
general, metal always outlasts wood. It 
must be remembered, too, that metal is 
subject to slight expansion and shrink- 
age under conditions of heat and cold, 
although this is negligible in indoor 
seating. Metal chairs are also a little 
more expensive. The Lyon Metal 
Products Company, of Aurora, IIlinois, 
make steel chairs exclusively. One of 
their models is especially interesting be- 
cause it has folding arms as well as other 
parts. The Stakmore Company, of 
New York, are showing a combination 
wood and metal chair, with metal rear 
legs, which is especially strong and used 
a great deal in Y. M. C. A.’s where the 
chairs are subjected to especially hard 
usage. 

In dimensions, folding chairs are 
small and ladylike. As the seats are 
low, short-legged people can be seated 
more comfortably than tall ones. 
Thirty-seven inches is an average height; 
they are about sixteen inches wide, and 
when folded take up a space varying 
from an inch and a quarter to an inch 
and a half thick. Fifty chairs can be 
stacked in a pile no higher than your 


husband’s head! 
A Storage Method 


OME of the newest clubhouses in 
ordering folding chairs for their 
auditoriums have built trucks corre- 
sponding in size to the chairs and hold- 
ing fifty to one hundred. ‘These trucks, 
when loaded, run under the stage for 
storage, and are quickly available for the 
next moving of chairs in place on the 
floor. One new auditorium has even had 
tracks placed for these trucks in the stor- 
age space under the stage. 
Because they fold up, it is natural to 
fear that they may look flimsy and im- 
permanent. But Sherry’s have installed 
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folding chairs in their banquet room 
without blushing. The Barbizon, the 
Panhellenic, the Woman’s Athletic 
Association and the Bronxville Woman’s 
Club are using them, too—to mention a 
few of the New York clubs. And the 
newest hotels, such as the New Yorker, 
for instance. 

It is amusing to see how many guises 
chairs with the very same “figure” can 
assume. Nearly as many as a lady when 
she changes from street to formal dress. 
For severe and serious occasions there 
are chairs with walnut or mahogany fin- 
ish, with or without leather upholstery 
on the seats and back. More frivolous, 
these same frames can be colored any gay 
shade from Chinese red to jade green, 
and the seats can be upholstered to 
match or form a contrasting color note 
as the decorator desires. Dressier still, 
the frames can be done in gold or silver 
with velour upholstery. For ballrooms 
the latter are dainty and truly decora- 
tive. 


Weear and Tear 


‘T* WO considerations remain. Re- 

placement is one. Dare one count 
upon folding chairs to last? Not as 
long as other chairs, they told me at the 
Reischmann Furniture Company in New 
York, because folding and unfolding 
and stacking chairs are hard on them. 
Besides, a collapsible joint is not as per- 
manent as one whose parts are put to- 
gether to stay. But how long is a long 
time? The Clarin Company, of Chi- 
cago, guarantee their chairs against 
breakage for five years, and say that after 
that they will wear “year in and year 
out.” Mr. Howe, of the Howe Folding 
Furniture Company in New York, says 
that a folding chair will hold up for 
years provided that it is well made and 
the joints are strong. Any article of 
furniture, he says, is as strong as its 
joints, adding by way of illustration, 
“the most expensive thing you can buy 
in the long run is a two-dollar card 
table.” For the reason that the joints 
can’t be strong, and the table won’t 
hold up. So with chairs. So with all 
folding furniture. 

Then what about the cost? It is diffi- 
cult to be specific, upholstery and finish 
make such a difference. The cheapest 
and plainest chairs, minus the curved 
back, the finished wood and all decora- 
tive and comfort lending features can be 
had for less than two dollars apiece. 
Wooden chairs with curved back and 
wooden seat and mahogany or walnut 
finish can be found for as low as three 
dollars. From here the price goes grad- 
ually up to fifteen dollars or so apiece 
when velour or tapestry upholstery is 
used. The price is dependent, too, 
upon the number of chairs purchased. 
Clubs can usually get wholesale discount 
rates, often with a substantial percentage 





reduction as the number purchased in- 
creases. If more than a dozen are 
bought the unit cost is less, and if more 
than one hundred, still less, etc. 

Nor are chairs the only articles of 
folding furniture available. Have you 
heard of the new folding coatracks? 
Probably not, for the Howe Furniture 
Company have been showing them only 
a few weeks. They hold thirty coats 
when expanded and when collapsed (by 
pressing the sides together, like an ac- 


cordion), are only ten inches wide. Roll 


them around on castors, in and out of 
elevators, and when not needed they can 
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stand out of sight in a corner. They 
are especially useful in handling over- 
flow crowds in an emergency. Another 
model holds sixty-four hats and coats as 
well as umbrellas. 

There are amusing low, folding tea 
tables, too, for setting up beside one’s 
chair, and folding baggage racks for 
bedrooms. For banquets (favorite 
blanket term for all repasts formal or 
otherwise) there are folding banquet 
tables, round or rectangular, in various 
sizes. Think of a folding card table and 
you have the idea—with this exception: 
unless your table is new and modern, 





Sons and Daughters at School 
may not have "Time to \Y/rite 



































But they do have time 


to telephone . and it's such a 


pleasure to hear their voices 
7 y ry 


THERE are so many things to do. . . so 
little time to write. Even to Mother 
and Dad. 


But telephoning—that’s different. It’s 
quick. It’s inexpensive. And personal. 
There are a lot of things that are easy to 
talk about, but hard to write... . 

Why not havea regular chat with your 
bey and girl, just as you do when they 
are home? Say, twice a week. . 
Wednesdays and Sundays. If you wish, 
you can have them telephone you and 
““‘reverse’’ the charges, which will be 
placed on your monthly bill. 

Your telephone is your pathway to 
the world—to friends in distant cities, 
to the “‘folks back home,’’ to sons and 
daughters in other towns. 


Telephoning out of town costs little. 
To most places 25 miles away, the day 
station-to-station rate is about 25 cents; 
75 miles away, 50 cents; 150 miles away, 
80 cents. Where the station-to-station day 
rate is more than 35 cents, the rates are 
lower during the evening and night 
periods. 
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you pull down the legs one by one. Not 
so with either the new card tables or 
with these banquet tables. Pull one leg 
down and all come down; to close, shut 
one and they all fold up. In the show- 
room I was told that “the strength 
and time-saving features of this table 
improve service and definitely increase 
hotel profits.” Thrifty club housekeep- 
ers take notice! 

Another kind of table is round, with 
drop leaves, and legs which squeeze to- 
gether instead of fold up. Four tables 
folded take the space of one table 
opened. ‘They are pushed around on 
castors like a tea wagon; to get them 
through a door, drop the leaves momen- 
tarily. Very nice for serving luncheon 
informally on the club veranda. 

Beds, of course, fold too, and these 
with tables and chairs, constitute prac- 
tically all the necessary articles of fur- 
niture there are. Shall we be hearing 
of folding chests and desks next? Is 
this the end or the beginning of the 
manufacturer’s ingenuity ? 


Drink “Control” 


(Continued from page 20) 

and sale. The wine-producing countries 
of the world recognize the danger to 
their business for they have established 
an International Wine Office with head- 
quarters in Paris, in which fourteen 
wine-producing countries are united. 
These are Algeria, Argentina, Austria, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Morocco, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Tunis, and Yugo-Slavia. 
Some folks must be afraid of prohibi- 
tion, for Government control does not 
limit the consumption of wine. 

Now is the testing-time for the vari- 
ous methods of Government control. 











None of these systems has been a success 
in the country in which it was tried. 
Canada has as many systems as prov- 
inces. The dry territory in Norway is 
constantly increasing. Finland has not 
changed her prohibition law. Sweden 
has appointed a Royal Commission to 
study the Bratt system. 

No system of Government control 
would solve the drink problem in the 
United States. In the first place, it 
would put each state which adopted the 
plan in the liquor business. It would 
put the administration in the hands of 
politicians. It would encourage social 
drinking and reestablish it where it is 
now banned. A permit system, where 
each man or woman would be subject 
to official investigation before securing 
the permit, would be distasteful to the 
very classes who are loudest in their op- 
position to prohibition because it inter- 
feres with their personal liberty. The 
Bratt system is really directed against 
hard liquors, for though malt liquors of 
high alcoholic content are prohibited, 
there is no limit on wine or its alco- 
holic content. 

Every suggestion is a substitute for 
prohibition, but why not give prohibition 
its chance? It was adopted in the 
United States by the orderly processes 
of government; its enforcement should 
be by those orderly processes. 

We have no convincing evidence that 
the people of the United States have 
changed their minds, for the first step 
for the repeal of the law must come 
through the submission by Congress of 
a resolution for repeal. Seven bills 
were introduced in the last Congress for 
modification and repeal, and although 
extensive hearings were held at the de- 
mand of the opponents of prohibition, 
not one of these bills was reported, and 
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Let Experts Help You 


Decorate—Furnish—Improve 


Your Clubhouse or Your Home 
At Your Command: 


Suggestions for beautiful furnishings for every type of room 


Every detail of equipment for housekeeping on a small or large scale 


Bothersome questions will be answered for you by an experienced buyer, an 
interior decorator, and a professional shopper if you drop a line to the 


SHOPPING SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Opening in this issue, page 35 
A Free and Friendly Service 
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when the representative of the wet bloc 
appealed to congressmen to join in ask- 
ing the discharge of the committee, not 
ten per cent of the members of Congress 
signed the appeal. Needless to say, the 
committee was not discharged. 

A. W. W. Woodcock, Prohibition 
Administrator in the Department of 
Justice, at his conference with the dis- 
trict administrators of the entire coun- 
try, called for ‘the support of all 
citizens in an effort which all must ap- 
prove—the fair, honest, earnest, and 
lawful enforcement of the law of the 
land.” Prohibition enforcement is now 
in the hands of its friends. Patriotic 
citizens can help through law observance 
and the support of law enforcement 
agencies; thus will prohibition prove 
itself the best method of dealing with 
the liquor traffic. 


Intelligent Eating 
(Continued from page 27) 


the foods that make the body warm. 
These are the iron-bearing foods—beef, 
liver, kidney, the bran and embryo of 
grains, the yolk of eggs, chocolate, spin- 
ach, strawberries, peaches, oysters. These 
iron-bearing foods provide the blood 
with haemoglobin, which carries the 
oxygen that heats and vitalizes the en- 
tire body. The farmation of haemo- 
globin in the body is accelerated by 
irradiation with ultra-violet rays, hence 
we have a second reason for our daily 
sunny hour. Besides a feeling of warmth 
and vitality, a high haemoglobin in the 
blood increases our resistance to colds 
and other infections and gives a glowing 
red color to lips, cheeks and finger tips. 

The cure of constipation is so well 
known nowadays that it is hardly neces- 
sary to mention the role of roughage in 
the diet. 

No individual can truly say she can- 
not be cured of anything until, for a 
year, she has eaten a head of lettuce 
daily, three or even six fruits daily, three 
fresh vegetables daily, and only whole 
grain breads and cereals. This kind of 
a diet, with the addition of four glasses 
of milk daily, is guaranteed to cure 
almost any disease and to make a vital 
and beautiful person! 

AVE you back numbers of the Journal 

or other good magazines to spare for in- 
mates of the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, West Virginia? The 
Bureau of Prisons has found that magazines, 
especially if attractively illustrated, are very 
useful in rousing interest and starting the 
reading habit among those who have not pre- 
viously been readers. If subscribers in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
North Carolina (which are not at too great 
distance from the Institution) wish to co- 
operate in this work of rehabilitation, will 
they write to the Director of the Institution, 
or to John Chancellor, Supervising Librarian, 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. Franked labels will be 
sent for packages not exceeding four pounds, 
or arrangements made for larger quantities. 
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DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


An Expert Service for Clubhouse and Home. Let Us Solve 
Your Buying Problems of All Kinds. 
See Opposite Page 


By BARBARA AYER 


New York we have run 
across a quantity of excit- 
ing new ideas that will be of 
interest to all modern house- 
wives but especially to anyone 
confronted with the formidable 
problem of decorating or redec- 
orating a clubhouse. 
For instance, we find that the 
well-dressed bed this season will 
wear an ensemble. The “dernier 


I: our peregrinations around 





idea doesn’t stop in the bed- 
room. It has penetrated the 
bath as well. Matching towels, 
bath mats and wash cloths have 
been in vogue for some time, 
but new color combinations and 
modern designs are being 
worked out every day. The ac- 
companying illustration shows 
the latest Cannon Mills design, 
which they have dubbed “Har- 


lequin.” It is put up in six 


cri” in bedcoverings, following 4 Martex bath towel pastel shades—maize, orchid, 
up the idea of tinted sheets, is qwith a ship border peach, rose, jade and turquoise 


the matching spread ‘and 
comforter. And a very 
attractive fashion it is. 
There was a day when 
the comforter played 
merely the practical 
role of night covering 
and was stuffed into the 
closet at night. But not 
so now. In the modern 
bedroom it always har- 
monizes with the other 
furnishings and is often 
the keynote of color for 
the room. 


An ensemble set from Cannon 
Mills in “Harlequin” design 


ALMER BROTHERS has 

gone into this ensem- 
ble idea extensively and makes a fascinat- 
ing array of spreads with matching com- 
forters which are not only decorative but 
practical as well. The price range is 
large, but many of the styles are relative- 
ly inexpensive and, what’s more, they can 
be washed, an important feature in club- 
house furnishing. The set shown in the 
illustration comes in all five basic colors 
with varying combinations in the sprig 
flower design. The spread and comforter 
may be bought together for ten dollars or 
separately, the spread selling for four dol- 
lars and the comforter for six. Both are 
made in sateen, the comforter having a 
wooi filling. 

As in the case of 
blankets, a machine 
should not be used 
in washing and the 
water must not be 
too hot. After soak- 
ing them in warm 
suds and _ putting 
them through a 
wringer they come 
out looking like 
new. It is best, 
however, to obtain 
full directions be- 
fore attempting 
washing. 

This ensemble 


The well-dressed 








bed. Its comforter 
matches its spread. From Palmer Brothers 


—so you are sure to 
find one that will har- 
monize with your bath- 
room, however it is dec- 
orated. 

The same style is 
made up in an ensemble 
set comprised of two 
face towels, two bath 
towels, two wash cloths 
and a bath mat. 

Martex also offers a 
variety of interesting 
ideas in bath towels. 
Perfectly plain white 
toweling with the name 
of the club in raised let- 
tering is both appropri- 
ate and durable. As an expression of the 
more modern note, Martex features vari- 
ous floral designs, an all-over water-lily 
pattern being one of the most decorative. 
This comes in a wide range of pastel 
colors. If you are looking for something 
very unusual you will find two exquisite 
border designs that have been created es- 
pecially for Martex by Erté. They also 
have a large assortment of landscape and 
seascape borders done in the conventional- 
ized manner. 


ARTEX, like other towel makers, 

will weave in the club’s name either 
in white or in color without extra charge 
in quantities of fifty 
dozen or more. The 
price varies with the 
size, but fifty dozen 
of a standard size, 
such as is used by 
clubs and _ hotels, 
would cost about $5 
a dozen. 

For further in- 
formation on _ the 
above, or anything 
else that goes into 
a house, address the 
Woman’s Journal, 
171 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 


When writing to Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


for the 
Social Season 


AIDS who are smartly and 

attractively dressed will help 
make your winter social season a 
success. The new colored uni- 
forms which match the interior 
decorations and furnishings add 
beauty and give a sense of com- 
pleteness to the home. 


Dix-Make Uniforms are care- 
fully tailored of the best mate- 
rials. They wash perfectly and 
retain their attractiveness. 


Write department W-9 for new 

catalog of styles and contract 

prices of uniforms in quantity. 
Model 333. Washable Rayon in 
black, green, grey, blue, orchid, 
henna, tan and maize, Collar and 


cuffs of bias fold organdy with 
thread lace edge. .00. 


No. 233. Apron to match, $1.59. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 
141 Madison Avenue New York 











Worn Out War Talk 
(Continued from page 5) 


the farm work, and wait, and starve. 
The foothills of Mexico are full of rov- 
ing bands of similar unorganized war- 
riors, and so are the Congo jungles, and 
so were the mid-western American 
plains. 

Fighting belongs to primitive, un- 
thinking peoples. War would have been 
outlawed long, long ago but for the fact 
that kings and emperors have been the 
war-makers, and kings and emperors are 
notoriously primitive, unthinking folk. 
Caesar, Napoleon, Alba, Wilhelm I1., 
all thought that preparedness, militarism, 
maps and spies and powerful allies were 
the answer—and where are the galleons 
of Spain, anyway? Napoleon left his 
country only very dubiously benefited 
temporarily, and ringed by new and furi- 
ous enemies. ‘The Kaiser lives today to 
see his line and his dynasty eternally 
destroyed. On the very day I write this 
the papers are screaming with headlines 
about the action of a peaceful, unarmed 
people against an established militaristic 
intruder. No one of us who studies 
history at all is in any doubt as to the 
outcome. Artificial occupation must 
yield to the slow pressure of the coun- 
try’s rightful occupants. 





What Wins Wars? 


Statistically, wars have always laughed 
at preparedness. Weather, chance, per- 
sonality—these are the winners of wars. 
The War of the Revolution was lost to 
the Colonists over and over again—on 
paper. Had André covered a few more 
miles of neutral territory it probably 
would actually have been lost. The 
Germans had their enemy routed a score 
of times, between 1914 and 1917. The 
slightest flicker of inspiration, the merest 
chance in moving a battalion might have 
ended the whole horror long before 
peaceful America finally roused herselt 
to somewhat reluctant acceptance of 
khaki and camps and service flags and 
adorably becoming Red Cross uniforms, 
and stepped across the water to finish 
the fray. 

And then, when the twenty million 
boys were dead, and the sixteen million 
more that were wounded were forgotten, 
then peace had to be sealed on practi- 
cally the same terms that were available 
before the war began, except—cxcept for 
such changes as universal lawlessness 
had stirred up in the shape of Reds, and 
Boisheviki, and Communists; except for 
the tumbling of a few thrones and 
crowns. 

It is about time these reactionary 
women, still babbling valor and guns 
and the honor of the family, awakened 
to the fact that the first thing any coun- 
try destroys, when it goes to war, is 
itself. That the one true enemy of us 
all is not Germany, nor Japan, nor 


England, nor any other country, but 
just war. 

It is about time they realized that 
among our many invincible weapons 
today are two: first, trade—traffic in 
perfumes and linens and rugs and frocks, 
and second, travel, the immense tourist 
value that we Americans represent to 
every other important country on the 
globe. Two million of us—one-sixtieth 
of us, traveling every year, and spending 
money, and living in hotels. 

Threaten that, threaten trade and 
tourist travel, and you're talking a lan- 
guage the war shouters can understand. 
Nations go to war to enrich themselves 
—plainly and simply and solely for that. 
When we are their best customers, and 
when we say “No more money,” they'll 
listen to us. 

If we say that the quarrels of the 
world shall be settled without war, re- 
prisals, penalties, loot and bloodshed— 
and we said practically that, in our deal- 
ings with China thirty years ago, with 
the Philippines, and in our refusal to 
accept any division of spoils or land after 
the Great War—then the world will 
take heed. If we go on complacently 
chattering about guns, armies and navies, 
submarines, poison gas, generals, and 
troopships, we merely delay the march 
of civilization, and risk some tide in 
human events that will float us away 
from our present position of world 
power. 

To talk war today is sheer fear, ig- 
norance, and cowardice. Valor and 
honor and patriotism today are words 
of peace—peace on a commonsense, com- 
mercial basis. War is as outgrown as 
religious persecutions, trial by torture, 
smallpox epidemics, witch-burning, the 
divine rights of kings—and, incidentally, 
dear old ladies who still see themselves 
wiping the brows of noble young fighters 
in 1865. 


Fall Costumes 
(Continued from page 27) 


less expensive and excellent for business 
dresses. Crepe satin is modish and crepe 
de chine too good ever to give up, but 
flat crepe has had its day and we can 
easily get along without it. For evening 
supple satin and velvet, stiff brocade and 
moiré, lace, beaded georgette and metal 
chiffon provide a wide choice. A stiff 
velvet or brocade is the greatest innova- 
tion you can have. If you want some- 
thing different you have it in these. But 
they must touch the ground or nearly 
so as to be effective and the result is of 
course very formal. 

For the brunette there are deep bright 
reds, rich browns or bright dark greens. 
If she chooses brown coats she may have 
a tweedish mixture of brown, and an- 
other color for the street. For informal 


wear small prints of brown or some mem- 
ber of the red family such as red topaz 
or rust; for a more formal afternoon 
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gown, copper brown velvet or bronze 
faille and for evening any nasturtium 
or zinnia shade. 

For blonds who choose blue coats 
there is a fine selection of blues; navy, 
bright dark blue and stone. Green or 
blue violet make interesting combinations 
with blue. A violet blouse with a blue 
suit or the deep plum shade that is blue 
violet in faille or velvet is equally lovely 
on the ash blond and the white-haired 
woman. 

Bronze green is very becoming to the 
in-betweens. Pastels are especially be- 
coming to blonds and will continue into 
the evening mode. If white is becoming 
there is nothing smarter, and nothing is 
more useable than a black evening gown. 

The first week in September is not 
too early to begin to buy. Even though 
you can spend only a few hours at a 
time make a business of collecting every- 
thing for fall and as much as possible 
for winter. 

But don’t buy hurriedly. If you 
haven’t the time you need, send your list 
to a reliable shopper. But be at it. The 
well-dressed woman is the one who has 
a good looking new dress for the very 
first day that feels like autumn, even 
though the tang in the air has arrived 
ahead of schedule. The woman we pity 
is the one who is still wearing a sum- 
mer frock when all the world knows that 
summer has gone. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


ago that any plan to stabilize prices of 
a certain crop would mean just this. 
The recent fluctuations in corn prices— 
up when the continued drought indi- 
cated a reduced crop, down like a shot 
when general rains were predicted, in- 
duces the reflection that until Congress 
passes an act repealing the economic law 
of supply and demand, or the farmer fol- 
lows the program for crop restriction so 
vigorously preached by Mr. Legge, his 
business is not going to be profitable. 
Because of his courageous refusal to 
be rushed off his feet for the sake of 
making an immediate good showing for 
the Administration’s farm relief pro- 
gram, Mr. Legge is inspiring a good 
deal of respectful attention here in 
Washington. He is an outstanding ex- 
ample of Mr. Hoover’s program for 
government by experts; a man worth 
watching. Social Washington has never 
recovered from the shock it received 
when Mr. Legge, just back from a long 
trip, telephoned the White House that 
he was just too tired to change into his 
evening clothes to attend a formal din- 
ner there. Such things just aren’t done 
here; but Mr. Legge does them. Wash- 
ington hostesses, perpetually agitated 
over the complicated problem of social 
precedence, gasped over his announce- 
ment that he didn’t give a whoop where 
they put him at their dinner parties, he 
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DEMEYER 


PREPARATIONS 
REFERRED TO 
IN THIS LESSON 


For Quickening the Circulation 


VENETIAN ANTI-BROWN SPOT 
OINTMENT 
A creamy, tingling ointment which 
stimulates the circulation, and is helpful 
in erasing marks of sallowness. $2.50, $5. 


VENETIAN ARDENA MASQUE 
A wonderful corrective which purifies 
and awakens the skin and revives weary 
tissues. Especially beneficial for oiliness 
and eruptions. Jar sufficient for 6 treat- 
ments. ; $5 


For sities and Healing g 


VENETIAN ACNE LOTION 
An antiseptic healing lotion which frees 
the skin of —- ied and erup- 
tions. 3 $1.25. 


VENETIAN HEALING CREAM 
A healing and remedial cream to be 
used for skin blemishes. 1.29. 
SPOTPRUF LOTION 


A healing preparation that is ideal for 
daytime use. In addition to its medi- 
cinal effect it gives the skin a smooth, 
silky appearance. ‘ $3 


SPOTPRUF CREAM 


All the healing properties of Spotpruf 
Lotion have been included in this im- 
portant pe to be used over- 
night. ‘ $5. 


SPOTPRUF HAIR TONIC 


In creating this tonic Miss Arden has 
recognized the fact that eruptions of the 
face frequently start on the scalp. Spoi- 
pruf Hair Tonic has been formulate 

relieve such a condition. : $2. 


PARIS - LONDON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable 
tributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada. Ltd.. 
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CLEARING THE SKIN 


LESSON NuMBER Four—In previous lessons, 
Miss Arden has described the first steps in her 
famous treatment—Cleansing, Toning and Sooth- 
ing. The next step is CLEARING ... (Extra copies 


of earlier lessons may be obtained on request.) 


— all skins are in need of a thorough seasonal clearing. To all of you 
who are combating bumps and blotches, and longing for the clear color and fine 
texture of a healthy skin, this lesson is directed. 

The most effective treatment works in two ways: the skin is purified from the 
inside by flushing the face with a fresh blood supply, and it is cleansed and soothed 
from the outside. Preparations to achieve these results ‘must be chosen with great care, 
as the free use of oils may spread trouble instead of relieving it. 

The following treatments have been thoroughly tested in my Salons, with most 
gratifying results. 

The simplest and most generally useful of healing treatments consists of my 
Spotpruf Lotion and Spotpruf Cream used in combination. After you have cleansed 
your skin night and morning with Cleansing Cream, pat with Spotpruf Lotion, which 
is not only delightfully soothing and antiseptic, but ‘makes a lovely silky powder base. 
At night, pat a thin film of Spotpruf Cream on the affected areas. As easy as it is effective! 

For the oily skin with persistent eruptions, you may require a more heroic treat- 
ment: begin with an application of Anti-Brown Spot exactly according to direction 
on the jar. The smarting sensation is caused by the active ingredients which bring the 
blood to the surface. Two minutes one minute may be long enough 
for the first application, if your face is unduly sensitive. 

Remove Anti-Brown Spot with Cleansing Cream and Tissues. Wipe thoroughly 
and gently. Press out surface gatherings. Pat on Acne Lotion. For daytime, powder 
directly over the Lotion; at night, follow with Healing Cream, which is left on. 

Given nightly, this treatment has successfully cleared many cases of acne. 

For the oily skin with a tendency to sallowness and minor eruptions, I have pre- 
pared my Venetian Ardena Masque, a complete treatment, which should be taken once 
or twice a week, to draw the blood to the face, and freshen and clear the surfaces. 

There is not room to give more detailed instructions, but to any of you who are 
interested I will gladly send my booklet “The Quest of the Beautiful,” describing my 
Preparations fully. +a 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


BERLIN MADRID ROME 
BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY 


BIARRITZ CANNES 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale Dis- 
207 Oueens Quay, Toronto, Canada 
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Lecturers 


Clubs and other organizations often 
ask for first-class women speakers. The 
Journal takes pleasure in announcing 
the following group. For information 
address Woman’s Journal, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


CAROLINE J. PORTER 


Subjects: The Present Situation in 
Central Europe. 
Hungary: The Land of Resur- 
rection. 
Czechoslovakia: The Young 
Republic—Etc. 


Dr. Mina KERR 


Formerly President of the Association 

of Deans of Women and Executive 

Secretary, American Association of 
University Women. 


Subjects: The Changing World in 
Women’s Clubs. 
What Shall We Do With Our 
Daughters? 
Whither Goes American Edu- 
cation?—Etc. 


RutH PENNYBACKER 


Subjects: The Life and Poetry of 
Emily Dickinson (new). 
The Negro in Literature. 
Vienna the Endearing. 
Highlights of the Dramatic 
Season(after December 1)—Etc. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, D.D., 
Larr. D. 


Director Division of Family Relations 

of American Social Hygiene Associa- 

tion; Special Lecturer in Social Sci- 
ence, Teachers College, Columbia. 


Subjects: What is Progressive 
Education? 
Is the Family a Decaying In- 
stitution? 


Five Steps Toward the Cure of 
War—Etc. 


Dr. HELEN T. WOOLLEY 


Formerly Professor of Education at 
Teachers College and Psychologist at 
the Merrill-Palmer School. 
Subjects: The Education of In- 
fancy and Young Childhood. 

The Parent as the Educator of 
the Infant and Young’ Child. 
Mental Hygiene of Young 

Childhood—Etc. 

















could eat at the second table or out in 
the kitchen. 

As President Hoover signed the Lon- 
don Naval treaty in the East Room of 
the White House, one phase of his pro- 
gram for naval limitation came to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Now we enter upon 
a second phase—the conflict between 
those who believe the navy should be 
built up to parity with Britain under 
the limitations of the treaty, and those 
who believe that the existence of the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaty makes such parity 
merely a costly and unjustified gesture 
of international suspicion. Senators 
Borah and Norris are prepared to op- 
pose the determination of Reed of Penn- 
sylvania, Robinson of Arkansas, and the 
Britten-Hale Big Navy enthusiasts for 
a parity navy which will cost upwards 
of a hundred million a year for the next 
six years. When the Navy General 
Board submits to Congress the plans on 
which it is now working, the fight will 
be on in earnest. The Board is working 
out a new building program, trying to 
figure out how to equip fighting vessels 
with airplanes, how to stow an airplane 
inside a submarine, how to bring all 
cruisers and destroyers up to maximum 
efficiency. 


Dropping Three Ships 


The President is reported to be bring- 
ing pressure on the Navy officials for a 
less ambitious building program. He 
has one good argument in the fact that 
the Treasury is not so prosperous as it 
was this time last year. The admirals 
probably thought it was rushing things 
a bit to announce that three battleships 
will be dropped from the fleet in Octo- 
ber, whereas the treaty requires only 
that two of the eighteen capital ships be 
decommissioned within one year of the 
treaty’s coming into effect. But the gen- 
eral public, being informed that this de- 
cision will save the Government $4,000,- 
000 in gross upkeep, is welcoming the 
move as evidence that the Hoover peace 
program is more than glowing phrases 
anent “international confidence.” 














Are You Planning to Travel? 


Won't you tell us what your plans are? We can get you helpful 
information about almost any trip you may wish to take. 


Please fill out the blank below, and mail to: 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in a trip, and would be glad of helpful information. 


Where to 
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From the White House down through 
every department and bureau the 
Hoover program for gathering accurate 
data as a basis for action is percolating. 
The latest evidence is the announcement 
by Amos W. Woodcock, new director of 
Prohibition in the Department of Jus. 
tice, that the division of research and 
public instruction will pass on to the 
public the actual truth about prohibition 
enforcement. It -will describe failures 
as well as accomplishments. ‘The sig- 
nificance of that can hardly be grasped 
unless one has watched, year after year, 
the stream of press releases from the 
prohibition offices in the Treasury De. 
partment which in their emphasis upon 
the achievements of the enforcement ofhi- 
cers could only be described as propa- 
ganda for prohibition. They were 
treated as such by editors, who deposited 
them firmly and indignantly in the office 
waste basket. Mr. Woodcock is a new 
type of prohibition enforcement officer, 
He promises to give to the public the 
facts about enforcement not as he hopes 
they will be, but as they are; this in- 
formation ought to be “helpful to all 
people who seek the truth about prohi- 
bition.” His program for interesting 
the economics departments of large uni- 
versities in law enforcement research 
bears the unmistakable Hoover stamp. 
Here again is an official worth watching. 

Claudius Huston is out, and Simeon 
Fess is in, as Chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee. Mr. Huston 
stepped down from his high place, a 
martyr, in his phrase, to “factional oppo- 
sition within the party,” with bitterness 
in his heart and conscious rectitude in 
his bearing. Like Caesar’s wife, the 
head of a party political organization 
must be above suspicion. Mr. Huston 
once deposited funds of the Tennessee 
River Improvement Association, which 
maintained a Washington lobby to op- 
pose Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, in his private stock brokerage ac- 
count. They were returned intact, but 
that episode ended Mr. Huston’s useful- 
ness to the Republican party. He presided 
over his last meeting of the Republican 
chieftains, handed around copies of his 
valedictory, departed from Washington 
an embittered man, and Senator Fess 
stepped into his post and gave out an 
opening campaign blast on—of all things 
—the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill! 

The general opinion here is that the 
professorial Mr. Fess is not a happy 
choice to head a campaign in which the 
Republicans are going to be hard put to 
it to maintain their majority in the 
House. He is an able and learned gen- 
tleman, but what the G. O. P. needs 1t 
this moment is a politician who knows 
popular psychology on current issues. 








In a later issue, Anne O’Hare Mce- 
Cormick in a study of Women of the 
New South. 
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Tips 


O any one who is interested in Persia 

but thinks of it as hopelessly difficult 
of access, let me suggest that there are 
numerous routes by which one may 
enter the country. After a long but fas- 
cinating journey by way of the Suez Canal 
to Bombay, a small boat may be taken up 
the Persian Gulf to Basra; then from 
Basra to Baghdad and on to Khanequin, 
the Persian frontier, there is a railroad 
journey of thirty-six hours. Also, it is 
possible to go by water from French or 
Italian ports to Alexandria, thence by rail 
and motor to Beirut. From Beirut there 
are two routes across the desert—one 
through Damascus and the other through 
the ancient city of Palmyra. From Beirut 
to Baghdad the regular service takes two 
and a half days. A quicker way is to 
travel by air from Cairo to Baghdad, and 
from Baghdad to Teheran. 

Travel in Persia is generally by motor 
at the present time and passable roads 
reach all parts of the country likely to be 
visited by foreigners. All the main towns 
are likewise connected by well managed 
and safe air lines. Hotel accommodations 
in Teheran, Hamadan, Resht and Pahleoi 
are fairly good. Rooms are clean, food is 
of fair quality, and the management Euro- 
pean. In most other Persian towns ac- 
commodations are very limited and travel- 
ers by motor will do well to have a ser- 
vant who understands cooking for Euro- 
peans, to prepare at least part of their 
meals—M. MacC. 


A T.: Yes, indeed, include Prague in 
* your itinerary. You can approach 
it comfortably in a few hours from Dres- 
den, Vienna, Nuremberg, or Munich. 

Prague is often called “the city of a 
hundred towers,” not skyreaching Chrysler 
or Metropolitan, but quaint mediaeval 
towers, round and square, pentagonal and 
octagonal, on solid bridges of thirteenth 
or fourteenth century building, on castle 
and cathedral, on the ancient university 
where John Huss taught, and the Rat- 
haus where the twelve Apostles march 
every hour around a famous clock—there 
are all sizes and shapes of towers for 
watch against the enemy. 

One of the finest folk museums of 
peasant art in all Europe is in Prague. 
Perhaps you can get the chance to hear 
some Dvorak music in the Concert Hall. 
Hold your purse tightly, if you don’t wish 
to buy the lovely handwoven woolen fab- 
rics from Slovakia, the gaily painted boxes, 
exquisite Bohemian glass and marvelous 
colored or white embroideries of Moravia 
displayed everywhere in shops and on the 
streets, to tempt you at one tenth their 
Fifth Avenue prices. 


AYS J. B.: When sending “bon voyage” 
flowers be sure to have the florist in- 
clude a container: an inexpensive one of 
tin will be quite satisfactory and insure 
the fullest enjoyment from your gift, as 
vases are often unobtainable on a steamer. 


Mrs. Catt at College 


(Continued from page 21) 


it should be added that in a dark corner 
of the front hall, accessible but not ob- 
trusive, is a full collection of the latest 
detective stories. 

Mrs. Catt came in from the garden, 
where she had been engaged in the per- 
ennial argument with John about dig- 
ging up and transplanting to some other 
spot every living thing in it. Her eye is 
bright, her voice resonant, her hand-clasp 
strong, and though her strength is lim- 
ited, she is actively interested in several 
organizations working for international 
disarmament and the entry of the United 
States into the World Court. Her chief 
activity, of course, is as Chairman of the 
Cause and Cure of War Conference. 

I asked Mrs. Catt if she could men- 
tion any one influence more than an- 
other which set her in the way of get- 
ting an education and entering upon her 
subsequent career. 

“T am often asked that question,” she 
replied. ‘‘No, I recall nothing in par- 
ticular that moved me to want to go to 
college. There were plenty of things to 
discourage me. We were living on a 
farm near Charles City, Iowa, and farm- 
ing then as now was in a bad way. We 
had hardly any money. 


Helping Herself 


“Then, too, my father was not in 
favor of my going to college. He thought 
a high school education was enough. 1 
did not blame him for not favoring my 
desire. I thought I ought to help myself, 
and so I got a position to teach the coun- 
try school near our home. I earned $20 
a month for the summer term and $28 
a month for the winter term, and as I 
lived at home for nothing, I could save 
up all my money.” 

I mentioned that I had heard that 
after her teaching day was over and she 
sat down to rest, she picked up Darwin's 
“Origin of Species” for light reading. 

“You must remember,” said she with 
an apologetic smile, “that evolution was 
news in those day in Iowa, just as rela- 
tivity is news today. Darwin conveyed 
more to me then than Einstein does now. 
I got an idea out of that book that has 
stayed by me, the idea of the scientific 
method.” 

“The Origin of Species” was by no 
means the beginning of her interest in 
biological science. As a child she was 
notorious for bringing unpleasant objects 
into the house and secreting them. A 
snake skeleton appealed to her sense of 
beauty, and her mother found it draped 
over the looking glass. Sometimes things 
would hatch out behind the pictures on 
the wall and flutter wildly in the night, 
or a turtle would crawl over somebody’s 
foot under the dinner table. She made 
a collection of the brains of different ani- 
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mals, preserving them in alcohol. As 
long as the bottles were small, there was 
no objection, but when she got up to 
cow and hog and horse brains her fath- 
er’s stomach turned against them. So 
after all, the “Origin of Species” was 
not so surprising a book for this seven- 
teen-year-old school teacher to read in 
her off hours. 

“I taught school that year to earn 
money,” she went on, ‘and I sent to all 
the educational institutions which admit- 
ted girls that I knew about, asking for 
their catalogues. These I pored over 
till I knew them almost by heart. I 
compared their relative advantages and 
imagined what it was like to be a stu- 
dent in them. Especially did I long to 
go to Vassar. Of course I couldn't 
afford it.” 

Somehow, the picture of Carrie Lane 
poring over her college catalogues called 
up the picture I saw in Mrs. Catt’s 
library last winter. The same Carrie 
Lane, grown old and tired, but still in- 
defatigable, sat in her easy chair in that 
spacious, book-lined room. The after- 
noon sun streamed over her through the 
long windows. Outside, it was bitter 
cold, but inside were warmth and flow- 
ers. She was surrounded by catalogues, 
opened and placed face down to keep the 
place. They were nursery and garden 
catalogues. All but one. That was a 
grey pamphlet entitled “Naval Disarm- 
ament,” and it was thrown on the floor! 

She finally chose as the best available 
school, Iowa State College at Ames. It 
was one of the Land Grant colleges and 
was ten years old when she entered as 
sophomore, in 1877. She knew that her 
slender store of money would not go far 
toward a college course, and so she 
looked around at once for a job at the 
school. Many of the students were earn- 
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ing their way in whole or in part. She 
was delighted to get a chance to wash 
dishes at nine cents an hour, and this she 
did all the first year. 

At the end of the year, the president 
of the college sent for her. In some 
trepidation, wondering if something were 
wrong, she went to him. He explained 
that two girls were chosen each year, one 
junior and one senior, to be assistants to 
the librarian in the college library. As 
she was now a junior, he offered her the 
position of junior assistant for the fol- 
lowing year at ten cents per hour. She 
was overjoyed at the promotion and the 
raise, and worked as assistant in the col- 
lege library the remainder of her course. 

She went on to describe this Land 
Grant college of the late 70’s and her 
activities there. “There were between 
7,000 and 8,000 volumes in the library, 
some of which were Reports, but they 
were exceedingly well chosen. Along 
with the Boys’ Dormitory, the Girls’ 
Dormitory, the chapel, the classrooms, 
laboratories, administration offices, din- 
ing room and kitchens, the library was 
housed in the extensive Main Building, 
the only one of the three or four build- 
ings on the campus with any pretension 
to size and architectural dignity. 


In the College Library 


“T liked helping in the library. We 
three on the force did all the work. We 
catalogued the books according to the 
Dewey system. We had to learn the sys- 
tem out of a book by ourselves, and 
applied it as best we could. When we 
didn’t know what section a book ought 
to be catalogued in, we sometimes asked 
the librarian and we sometimes used our 
grey matter as far as it went and let it 
go at that. 
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“T used to get up early, hurry through 
my breakfast and_go down to the library 
before it was open in order to study my 
psychology lesson for the day. I liked 
to walk up and down there when I had 
it all to myself, reading the assignment 
and repeating what I remembered of it 
aloud as I walked, in order to fix it in 
my mind. Ever since, when I have 
wanted to get a speech or fix anything 
else in my mind, I have walked the room 
with it. 


“Girls’ Rights” 


“Speaking of walking, they had a nice 
custom at Ames when I was there. Every 
Saturday between supper and eight 
o’clock, when the literary and debating 
societies met, the boys and girls used to 
walk together around the campus, the 
boys inviting their partners. At eight, 
they separated for the society meetings. 
Only the boys could debate and deliver 
orations, when I first went. The girls 
were confined to reading their own es- 
says. I talked so much about not allow- 
ing girls to give orations in the literary 
society that finally they put me down for 
one and I gave it and broke the spell. 
But only boys belonged to the debating 
society, and the only thing to do there 
was to start a girls’ debating society. 
The only time that was free for the 
girls to meet and debate was the period 
of this Saturday evening walk I spoke 
about. I put the matter before the girls 
and we discussed it and agreed to form 
a debating club and meet at that hour. 
The boys were horrified at the threat- 
ened withdrawal of some of the most 
popular girls from the cherished Satur- 
day promenade, and in order to bribe 
me from the desecration of an honored 
custom, I received thirty invitations to 
walk on the evening we were to start 
our club!” 

“Did you give it up?” I inquired. 

“Oh no! We had a very successful 
career. Then there was another thing 
we started. You probably know that all 
the Land Grant colleges were required 
to give military training under a United 
States Army officer. When I saw what 
pains were taken to lick the boys into 
shape, and no attention paid to the girls, 
I went to the Commandant and asked 
him to give military training to the girls. 
Kind of a joke on me now, isn’t it? But 
in those days nobody dreamed of ever 
having a war again. This military train- 
ing was designed to teach recruits how 
to stand and walk and act in unison. The 
Commandant was surprised but most 


courteous. He said he would give us 
military drill if we would provide our- 
selves with some kind of uniform with 
short skirt. The Government could not 
provide us with muskets, he said with a 
twinkle in his eye, but there was a broom 
factory in Ames and he would get us 
some nice broomsticks the regulation 
length! 
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“The girls decided on blue percale 
uniforms, cap, jacket, ankle-length skirt 
with voluminous bloomers underneath. 
It was at the time when skirts were sev- 
eral vards around and ours were in 
style. The boys turned out in force to 
see us begin training. ‘They had been 
unmercifully criticized by the Com- 
mandant when they started and they 
hoped he was prepared with a good sup- 
ply of language for us. When we began 
the manual at arms with our broom- 
sticks they began to laugh. The Com- 
mandant looked at our flushed faces and 
then called out so that the boys could 
hear, ‘Never mind them, girls! You 
can kill more enemies with broomsticks 
than they could with guns!’ After that, 
we drilled in peace. 


After Fifty Years 


“When I went back to Ames, this 
time,” she continued, “the changes from 
my day seemed almost unbelievable. The 
campus which in my day was an expanse 
of turf avith trees scattered over it, is 
now built up with fine buildings. There 
are several beautiful gardens walled in 
with green. And there were now 6,000 
students. It took over two hours to 
hand out diplomas and confer degrees at 
top speed on Commencement Day, and I 
realized why, in asking me to make an 
address on that occasion, the president 
of the college had been obliged to limit 
my time. I limited it 100 per cent more 
myself, and spoke ten minutes. That 
was the ‘Address of the Day!’ In my 
time, all the graduates were expected to 
deliver themselves of speeches longer 
than that.” 

I asked what her graduation essay was 
about, and she said, ““The Value of Sci- 
ence as Compared with the Classics in 
Education.” 

I asked for her impression of the rela- 
tive value of the education she got at 
college, and the kind dispensed today. 
She thought a bit before answering: 

“When I went back to my fiftieth 
graduation anniversary, one of the first 
things I went to see, naturally, was the 
library. There it was, in a fine building 
all by itself, with several hundred thous- 
and books in the stacks, and about 
thirty librarians, assistant librarians, cat- 
aloguers, desk clerks and what not. The 
little old reading room, the meager 
stacks and working force of three which 
I remembered, seemed very far away— 
like the whole college I knew. 


A Comparison 


“Today, they are doing a wonderful 
work at my college. They use that 
splendid equipment all the year round. 
They send extension teachers through 
the state. They bring young people who 
cannot take full courses to Ames for 
short intensive courses in practical activ- 
ities. I felt the full current of the 


movement to unite higher education with 
practical efficiency which was the ideal 
of the founders, and which has been con- 
tinuous ever since. I realized the mag- 
nitude of the effort and of the achieve- 
ment of the present. 

“In my day, everything was poor ex- 
cept the faculty. The faculty was young, 
the best product of the best schools in 
America and Germany, full of insur- 
gence against tradition, full of ambition, 
full of enthusiasm, full of experiments. 

“How can one compare the lavish 
equipment and full staff and crowd of 
students and smooth-running machinery 
of 1930, with the bare campus and few 
teachers and sparse numbers of 1880? 
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One way there is, perhaps. I will ven- 
ture to say that the proportion of men 
and women graduated from the new, 
raw, ill-equipped institution of the early 
period who have made their mark in the 
world will compare very favorably with 
the relative proportion turned out today. 

“And I will confess that when I went 
to my room to rest between the func- 
tions of the anniversary week, filled with 
admiration at the splendid achievements 
of my alma mater, I felt lonely. It 
may have been caused by the continual 
impression of fulfillment, of large imper- 
sonality. Perhaps I missed the spirit of 
adventure, of imagination, of hope which 
I remembered so well. At any rate, 
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wasn’t it a good thing that I could come 
back from my fiftieth anniversary with 
a gold medal in my pocket, and content 
that I went to school in the days of 
Darwin and Huxley instead of the days 
of Einstein and Nicholas Murray 
Butler?” 

Mrs. Catt is an old hand at inter- 
views, and this somehow had the sound 
of the end of one. I thanked her and 
stood up. 

“And now,” said she, “come out into 
the garden and give some advice about 
changing ‘the perennials around. ‘They 
never have been right.” 

How familiar it sounded! 
nials never had been right either. No- 
body’s perennials ever are right. The 
tall ones always are in front and the 
phlox turning lavender. I comforted 
and encouraged her as best I could, and 
presently took my departure. As I 
looked back at her, she waved her hand 
and smiled. Father Time has been kind 
to the girl who started out fifty years 
ago to earn her education and get some- 
where worth getting to. 


A Vanishing Art 


(Continued from page 7) 


My peren- 


family calls medicine men and friends 
together to invoke the aid of the gods 
in his behalf. Special costumes, dances, 
songs, sand paintings, all done according 
to immemorial custom, are part of the 
festival. There are ceremonies of puri- 
fication, of healing, of giving thanks. 
All the artistic, social, and religious im- 
pulses of the tribe come together and 
flower into this one great outburst. 

There are many kinds of chants—the 
Eagle Chant, the Wind Chant, the 
Feather Chant, the Night Chant, the 
Moving Upward Emergence—but of 
them all the Mountain Chant is per- 
haps the most famous and the most be- 
loved. It lasts nine days and nights, 
it draws together the family, the 
friends and the wandering members of 
the tribe, all of whom are lodged and 
fed at the expense of the sick man’s 
family. It was the drama of this great 
social-medico-religious gathering that 
Mrs. Armer set out to film. 

Being a sacred ceremony, it was not 
a thing that could be organized or stage 
managed. All a photographer could do 
was to anticipate what was going to 
happen and have his camera in the right 
spot. No rehearsals could be held, no 
parts could be assigned. For scenario 
they were fortunate enough to have a 
detailed study of a Mountain Chant 
made forty years before by Washington 
Mathews of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
That was Mrs. Armer’s only guide to 
the coming drama. That she memo- 
rized as a producer memorizes a play he 
is to put on. That told her where the 
processions would take place, who the 
leading characters would be, when the 
high points would occur. It was a 


tribute both to the accuracy of the re- 
port and the Indian faithfulness to 
tradition that she could use an account 
of a Mountain Chant of 1888 as the 
script for filming a Chant of 1928. 


Perfecting Her Plans 


It was a period of the most intense 
excitement, when food was snatched at 
odd moments and sleep became a matter 
of chance. The Indians, once their per- 
mission was won and their interest en- 
listed, had built a native hut, a Hogan, 
where Mrs. Armer could rest. There 
she slept and ate, and there each night, 
with the aid of a forty-year-old report, 
she perfected her plans for the following 


day. The last night two thousand 
Navajos came crowding in for the 


climax of the drama, a mob that would 
send any stage director into profane 
hysterics. All of them wore their tradi- 
tional costume, all moved in the tradi- 
tional ways and sang the traditional 
songs. And about them ten white men 
and one white woman worked madly to 
record it all on a strip of celluloid film. 
The result has been acclaimed as one of 
the most gorgeous and valuable films of 
Indian life in existence. 

Her interest in sand paintings fol- 
lowed out of her knowledge of cere- 
monies. They are sacred pictures made 
on the floors of the medicine lodges as 
part of the ceremony of healing. The 
background is clean light sand three 
inches deep and some twenty-five feet in 
diameter. On this flat surface the pic- 
ture is drawn in sand of other colors 
as an offering to the gods. It takes the 
most delicate kind of skill, for nothing 
can be rubbed out or done over, lines 
must be straight and parallel and very 
fine, and everything is done free hand, 
without any means of measurement but 
a finger’s length or a hand span. When 
the ceremony is over the sand painting 
is brushed away and lost forever. 


Exquisite and Perishable 


There are a few actual sand paintings 
in white men’s museums—Albuquerque 
has one, and Stanford University has 
one for which they imported an Indian 
artist from the Navajo country, and of 
which they are very proud. But the 
Indians do not like to do them outside 
of their ceremonies, and they are dif- 
ficult to house and easily ruined. Yet 
they are very beautiful in themselves, 
the highest expression of that formalized 
sense of life and death and the gods 
which runs all through the rugs, the 
baskets, the pottery, the silver and tur- 
quoise jewelry, in which the Indian 
finds his mode of expression. Scientists 
consider them extremely valuable in any 
study of Indian religion, art, ceremony 
and symbolism. And like so many ex- 
quisite expressions of Indian culture 
they are vanishing as the all skilled 
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workers die out and the young ones, 
sent to stereotyped Government schools, 
lose touch with their ancient beliefs and 
their traditional ways. 

Mrs. Armer became obsessed with the 
desire to make a permanent record of 
them, that they might not be completely 
lost to the American world which is so 
slowly learning the value of its Indian 
heritage. But there were difficulties in 
the way. First sex, for no woman, 
white or Indian, was allowed to see all 
the ceremonies in an Indian lodge. Sec- 
ond color, for reasons which run all 
through the hard record of the white 
man’s dealings with the red. 

Bit by bit she won their confidence, 
bit by bit she broke through the deep- 
rooted objections of the medicine men. 
“She wears the sacred turquoise, let her 
in,” they said at last, and she was per- 
mitted to sit very still in a corner, and 
then to take part in a single ceremony, 
where any mistake on her part would 
have nullified months of patient work 
and banished her forever from any 
chance of fulfilling her ambition. 


The Medicine Man Helps 


At last she was told that a Shaman, 
a medicine man, was coming to see her. 
He stood in her studio door and greeted 
her, “The white woman paints strong 
medicine.” She told him what he 
already knew, but had so far disre- 
garded—that she wanted to copy the 
sand paintings so that they might be 
preserved for his people long after his 
death and his son’s death, and the death 
of his son’s son. He objected that they 
were sacred, and might not be made 
outside of the medicine lodges. 

“What makes them sacred?’ she 
asked. 

“The sprinkling of the holy pollen 
over them.” 

“Can the painting be done 
the sprinkling of the pollen?” 

After long deliberation with himself, 
the Shaman answered simply, “We will 
make a sand picture for the white sister 
in four days.” 

He made it on the floor of her studio 
with sand as his only material, and she 
copied it. And then he came again, and 
made another. At first she copied blind- 
ly, then bit by bit, as she learned the 
various conventions of Indian art and 
symbolism, she began to anticipate what 
he was going to do, until toward the 
last of the seventy-six she was writing in 
symbols with her brush as the old man 
did with sand. 

She learned that every detail was or- 
dained as definitely as in the religious 
pictures of the early church. No free- 
dom was allowed to the artist, no oppor- 
tunity given for the play of artistic 
license. His job was not to create a 
concept, but to draw a theme whose 
appearance had long ago been deter- 
mined whose very manner of construc- 
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tion must be rigidly followed. No liber- 
ties were to be taken with the Pollen 
Boy or the Rainbow God. She knew 
how the Cactus Folk were to be drawn, 
and the Four Wind Gods. She knew 
which colors went to the four corners of 
the compass, and how the picture always 
moved from the center to east to south 
to west and up to north. And _ her 
copies in enduring paint were not dead 
things, but instinct with the same un- 
derstanding, the same dynamic force 
that inspired the ephemeral originals. 

Partly it is this desire to understand 
that moves her, partly a curious mystic 
urge for expression which cannot be put 
into words. First she fell under the 
lure of Oriental design, and in trying to 
unravel the meanings that lay behind its 
symbolism she studied Chinese and 
learned to anticipate the path of designs. 
That led her back into more and more 
primitive forms of art, and at last she 
turned to the American Indian, whose 
kinship with the Oriental puzzles 
scholars as well as artists. 

Mrs. Armer did little painting until 
she was fifty. Then, having raised 
her son and seen him safely married, 
she forsook the mechanics of the cam- 
era, which up to then had been her 
chief means of artistic expression, for the 
freer ways of pencil and brush. Now 
she does highly imaginative blacks and 
whites as well as color studies. She is 
engaged simultaneously in writing a 
book, making its illustrations, and plan- 
ning ways and means to return to the 
Navajo country and continue her re- 
cording of sand paintings. 


Ideals vs. Comfort 


It is not a comfortable life she leads 
there, not nearly so comfortable as in 
her lovely Berkeley studio. Those high 
wind-swept plains are cold, the food is 
rough, the surroundings bare. But she 
is one of those fortunate people who 
can lose themselves in an ideal which is 
vastly more important to them than 
comfort. It takes precedence over food 
and sleep. It fills her life as her studio 
is filled with beauty. 

Chests and drawers and shelves are 
piled high with her photographs, paint- 
ings, sketches, fragments of design. She 
delves into them and stacks them high 
about her, hunting for the particular 
one which will illustrate her point. 
However difficult it is to pigeonhole her 
varied genius, she has abundant evidence 
that she possesses in large degree one 
quality which the Navajos recognized 
without any need for psycho-analysis. 
They christened her “The Woman Who 
Works Very Hard.” 





If anyone has copies of the Woman's 

JourNAL from January, 1919, to May 

1919, inclusive, to spare, we shall be 
grateful to receive them 
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New Education 
(Continued from page 11) 


fulfilled by the activity method when a 
sixth grade in Baltimore builds a medi- 
aeval castle to help its study of historic 
architecture. At the John Burroughs 
School in St. Louis a little theatre was 
designed and built almost entirely by the 
students. The project was conceived by 
the English Department, the plans were 
drawn by the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, the mathematics classes calculated 
the amount of lumber needed, the light- 
ing effects were designed in the physics 
laboratory, and everybody helped with 
the actual construction. Here again 
culture and aesthetics as well as the 
three R’s were combined with practical 
hand work. 

Whether any given lessons are pri- 
marily cultural or primarily practical, 
the school work becomes a part of the 
child’s life. His teachers do not despair 
if separate facts leak away eventually 
from the small memory. He will never 
lose the approach to a subject. The 
work is not directed to preparing the 
children for some future participation 
in life when their behavior will be de- 
termined by the rules of others. It 
recognizes that their life is now. 

Not only the private schools are ex- 
perimenting with new departures in 
education, and aiming to combine vivid 
mental images with physical activity. At 
Public School No. 41 in New York City 
the teaching of the formal academic sub- 
jects is postponed until the children have 
acquired, through trips, and later discus- 
sion of them in class, enough first-hand 
experience to provide a colorful back- 
ground for learning. Then they learn 
eagerly. After they have visited the fire 
department and watched the system 


*, 


work they get to read stories of the 
hook-and-ladder rushing to put out the 
flames just in time. They discover that 
arithmetic is fun if it is learned by doing 
the marketing for luncheon, and geo- 
graphy is exciting when it grows out of 
trips to the docks to see the foreign ships 
come in, and to the top of a skyscraper 
to see where the bridges lead and how 
the river makes their city a real island. 

In a cheerful room at the City and 
Country School, New York City, a 
group of ten-year-olds are busy. It is ‘‘a 
good time to paint,” the teacher tells 
them. Each child gets out his own tools, 
and chooses his own place to work. 
Many of them prefer the wide spaces ot 
the floor. One or two like the higher 
level of an apple-green table. One has 
returned from Florida, and reports his 
visit in a sketch of a racing motor boat. 
Another continues to add the bright 
patchwork colors to a large Egyptian 
head begun another day. Two draw 
wild animals. Comment and discussion 
go on continuously as the pencils and 
brushes move over the paper. 


An Unselfconscious Child 


“Micky,” calls a pig-tailed young per- 
son, “I’m going to draw a man in a 
field, with a baseball bat.” Silence and 
hard work ensue. Presently the child 
with the pigtails exhibits her work to 
the teacher. Teacher inspects with deep 
interest. “I think you can draw a better 
one than that. The figure’s a little stiff, 
isn’t it?” Harder work follows and 
more time is spent, and then the entire 
class gather round to observe the result, 
while the unselfconscious artist herself 
points out the man’s funny hat, and 
leads the laughter. 

The seeker after wisdom in educa- 
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tional precepts will formulate his own 
belief that out of the mouths of babes 
may come wise questions which if 
promptly and clearly answered, either by 
teachers or companions, may build for 
the child a working understanding of 
life, adequate at all times to meet his 
problems since it grows as he grows. He 
is observed to learn in one short inter- 
val of minutes to adapt the answer to 
his own immediate needs. 


Meeting a Difficulty 


“Peter,” queries a hard worker in a 
corner, “how many cars can you have 
on an elevated?” Deep thought on both 
sides. ‘Oh, about seven.” The ques- 
tioner hastily measures the remaining 
space on his paper, and announces un- 
dismayed, “Well, I’m going to have five 
on this one.” 

In a room where the six-year-olds are 
busy, two little ladies are keeping house 
within a hand-made wall. Boys are per- 
forming engineering stunts with a train 
at the other end of the room. The 
teacher is helping with the solemn manu- 
facture of a boat fastened in the vice. A 
little girl stumbles over the leg of an 
easel, and strikes the floor with a bump. 
After a swift appraising glance the 
teacher continues quietly with her own 
work, and the little girl picks herself up 
and goes cheerfully on with her affairs. 

On the wall hang individual cups, 
each with its name pasted on. When it 
is time for orange juice, the cups are 
placed on the low table, and the ab- 
sentees computed by counting the cups 
still hanging on the wall. By such sim- 
ple and natural means the youngsters 
learn their numbers and the first lessons 
in addition and subtraction. 

In all the work the children do, it 
will be seen that no sense of shame or 
defeat is developed. The theory of the 
new education is positive. It keeps the 
child looking forward, and builds a con- 
tinuous growth. ‘Those who _ think 
about education as some do of medi- 
cine, ‘‘the worse it tastes, the more good 
it will do you,” will be out of sym- 
pathy with the joyous learning of arith- 
metic through personal verification of 
the number of absent pupils, or the 
height of one’s neighbor, measured on 
the official yardstick. 

Times do change, willy nilly, and 
they are changing all over the United 
States. “Away with memorizing un- 
tested facts,” say the sympathetic teach- 
ers of biology in Oregon, adroitly 
planning discussions for the third grade. 
Their pupils discover through experi- 
ments, growing out of their own discus- 
sions and especially their disagreements, 
that dahlias breathe as well as dogs. 

At a two-room rural school in North 
Carolina the new education is in force 
because a primary teacher believed in it, 
and convinced the community that she 
was right. Now the parents of her 
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pupils, almost without realizing it, are 
as interested learners as their children. 

In Chicago the investigator will find 
the Francis W. Parker School a leader 
in the development of the new educa- 
tion. Its unflagging interest in experi- 
ment is a tribute to its namesake’s effort, 
begun decades ago, to make education 
progressive. ‘The Walden School and 
the Lincoln School are famous not only 
in New York but wherever there is in- 
terest in education. 

One test of the success of the new 
versus the old methods comes when the 
young people leave the schools. How 
well do they measure up with those 
taught by the old method? Most of the 
schools which, in whole or in part, have 
used the progressive methods are too 
young to have a large alumni group. 
But already the first comparative sta- 
tistics have been compiled with the co- 
operation of various college board exam- 
iners. They indicate that, even after 
we make just discounts for the superior 
parents who are in a position to send 
their children to experimental schools, 
and the superior children who attend 
them, the difference is marked between 
college students whose training has been 
toward self-expression and those who 
have been taught to conform. The bal- 
ance falls in favor of the new education. 


Extending the Field 


This statistical proof, moreover, is 
substantiated far and wide by the intelli- 
gent judgment of those who observe 
without attempting to tabulate the re- 
sults. It is corroborated by social 
workers who have watched both meth- 
ods in use. Thus in one of the centers 
conducted by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in a crowded for- 
eign section of New York City, the 
work was formerly carried on by having 
the groups of children all do the same 
thing at the same time. Sometime ago, 
however, the new method was intro- 
duced, frankly as an experiment. Work 
of various sorts was provided and the 
children were permitted to do exactly 
what appealed to them. 

The children who come three times a 
week to this branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are not 
superior. They are as handicapped men- 
tally and physically as children may be. 
They are often undernourished, do not 
know the meaning of “‘proper’’ food, and 
are philosophical about the responsibility 
of “minding” younger brothers and sis- 
ters. One small Italian miss, in explain- 
ing an absence, reported that her mother 
had had a fit, and she was required to 
help out at home. “Yes,” she sighed, 
“my mother has it hard. She can’t read, 
she has fits, and now she has a family! 
And J” (as the crowning item in the 
chapter of events) “shall be in the 
play!” Yet in spite of the handicaps 
these children carry, the experiment of 
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The Journal’s Who 
and Why 


OES anyone in this broad land 
D need an identification of 

Kathleen Norris? Those who 
read her little book, “What Price 
Peace?”’, know that Mrs. Norris’ 
writing interests are not bounded by 
her many and widely popular novels. 
They will not be surprised by the 
intensity of her pacifist convictions 
in the little essay on page 5 


Mildred Adams brings another 
sheaf gleaned from a recent long trip 
to the West, and helps to an appre- 
ciation of our heritage in Indian art 
and culture. 


To clarify election issues, the 
Journal offered a page to the women 
of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, in each of the 
three fall issues. Mrs. Louise M. 
Dodson, who, as Director of the 
Women’s Division, writes the first 
Republican page, had a fine record 
of work for suffrage and for Repub- 
lican politics in the state of lowa be- 
fore her national activities began. 
She was manager of the Women’s 
Division of the Western Headquar- 
ters during the Hoover campaign. 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, vice-chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, in charge of women’s 
activities, was, as everybody knows, 
formerly governor of Wyoming and 
gave a very creditable account of 
herself in office. 


Anne W. Buffum is on the Edito- 
rial Procedure Committee of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The article 
she writes marks one of the lines 
along which that Conference is 
studying the country’s children. 


Avis D. Carlson sent us her out- 
cry about “The Lady and the Agent”’ 
from a full heart. And though the 
Journal is in a small glass house of 
its own, it cheerfully allows Mrs. 
Carlson to hurl her stone. Being at 
times a college teacher and at all 
times a writer and housekeeper, 
Mrs. Carlson naturally has an in- 
terest in trying to find the cure for 
interruptions. Business as well as 
housekeepers are invited to com- 
ment. 


The question, “If Not Prohibition, 
What?”’, this month is in the hands 
of Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of 
the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, presenting the 
other side of the picture drawn last 
month by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley. 


Elizabeth Osborne, writer of 
sound, expert dress advice for the 
Woman’s Journal kind of woman, 
is a dress consultant. 


Mary Gray Peck, tried and true 
feminist, and close friend of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, wrote the 
sketch of Mrs. Catt’s College Days, 


by request. 


A new department of service, 
“Decorating and Shopping," begins 
this month, conducted by Barbara 
Ayer, trained specialist. 





basing activities on their own interests 
is working out as much to the enthu- 
siastic satisfaction of those who are 
watching the results here as are similar 
methods now in wide use among more 
fortunate children. 

Those in charge report startling 
changes. At first the children made a 
terrific noise, ran the furniture about the 
big cheerful room, wasted energy in 
meaningless showing off. Many could 
not steady down to doing anything defi- 
nite. But within a few months the noise 
subsided to normal child proportions; 
every child but one was actively interest- 
ed in arts and crafts and the work im- 
proved in neatness and speed. No com- 
mand was issued to the group as a whole. 
The occasional suggestions were given 
one or two individuals. Even in this han- 
dicapped group of children the effects re- 
ported by the directors show growth in 
coordination, creative ability, and social 
cooperation. 

Whatever the individual’s satisfaction 
or discontent with the old or new sys- 
tem, the writing on the wall of educa- 
tion shows that changes are at work. 
There is no doubt that national atten- 
tion is more and more being fixed upon 
childhood and its right to grasp oppor- 
tunities which then, as later in life, 
knock but once. 

This national attention to problems of 
education as well as other systems of 
procedure which concern America’s chil- 
dren, comes to a focus in November, 
1930, when the more than one thousand 
experts who have been working for over 
a year for the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection present 
their findings. It is the appropriate time 
for women, whether teachers, parents, 
or disinterested citizens, to examine the 
differences in systems of education, and 
determine their own part in the nation’s 
business of producing better educated, 
better grown children for citizenship. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, chair- 
man of the White House Conference, 
states the practical view taken by the 
woman citizen in forming her opinions 
of education, as of other national con- 
cerns, when he says, “We now know 
why we do things, instead of doing them 
because they have been done. This is 
the modern attitude of society.” 
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In Paper Backs 
~ UCH a study as that of young work- 


ers injured in Georgia industries 

entitled “Youth in Danger” (pub- 
lished by the National Consumers’ 
League and the Industrial Commission 
of Georgia), makes us wonder whether 
America is after all a civilized country. 
In a group of 130 injured children 14 
and 15 years of age, 71 received while 
they were disabled $4 a week as compen- 
sation because their weekly wages were 
from $4 to $8 and others received their 
actual wages, which were less than $4. 
When a boy or girl reaches the sixteenth 
birthday in Georgia all legal protection 
from industrial hazards ends. Small 
plants in which there are fewer than 
ten employees are excluded from the 
compensation act. Georgia is only one 
of fifteen states that have comparable 
laws and a similar situation for Ameri- 
can children in the clutch of industry. 


NY individual person or club wish- 
ing to find a brief yet comprehen- 
sive presentation of our modern 

economic system will be interested in 
Mollie Ray Carroll’s “Our Wants and 
How They Are Satisfied,” published (by 
M. Barrows & Co., Boston, 25 cents) 
for the National League of Women 
Voters. Every woman today is forced 
to consider the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Many women are realizing that 
practically every question, whether of 
prices, poverty, education, or interna- 
tional relations, goes back to an eco- 
nomic basis. Hence, they are feeling the 
need to study and understand principles 
of economics. This little book gives not 
only the foundation chapters for such 
study but an admirable outline of topics 
and questions for discussion and wider 
reading. 


library service is published by the 

American Library Association un- 
der the title of “Bringing Up Nine.” 
The entertaining booklet shows how 
mother, father, big and little sons and 
daughters, find both recreation and edu- 
cation in all manner of things in books— 
from farming, airplanes and fancy work 
to baby care. 
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September, 1930 


LETTERS 
of a 
WALL STREET 


NEPHEW 
By F. A. 


Informal information and advice in an 
investment series 


August 7, 1930. 

Dear Aunt Jane, 

GIRL came into my office the 

other day from the West. If I 

told you her name you would 
recognize her as an old friend of both 
of us. After taking her up to the Bank- 
ers Club, some forty stories above the 
sidewalk, and showing her the new Bank 
of Manhattan Building towering some 
twenty-eight stories higher and the new 
Irving Trust pushing up even higher, 
I took her to the visitors’ gallery of the 
New York Stock Exchange and then to 
lunch at Taupier’s. 

I could see that she had been im- 
pressed. The towering buildings, the 
narrow streets, the opulent new banking 
quarters, the hurly-burly stock exchange 
floor—all were new and tthrilling. I 
wondered just what she would ask 
about. 

“Can you explain to me what is 
meant by ‘selling short’?” I was in for 
it, and taking a deep breath (after fin- 
ishing my clam juice cocktail), I started. 
It was demi-tasse time Lefore I finished, 
and I’m afraid she is still a little vague 
on the subject. 

In your last letter you ask me to ex- 
plain “short selling” to you and, unde- 
terred by my most recent effort, I am 
going to risk an explanation in this letter 
and show you how the practice is ap- 
plied to stocks and bonds. 

“Short selling” can most simply be 
described as selling something you do 
not have. Now, to some minds, this 
seems wicked and in the same category 
as stealing. ‘That point you must decide 
for yourself. In this letter I am explain- 
ing, not advising. 

The reason a person sells a_ thing 
short is that he hopes to buy it back at 
some future time at a lower price than 
he sells it, and his profit or loss depends 
upon his success or failure in realizing 
this hope. 

Volumes have been written on the 
ethics of “short selling.” From tirhe to 
time laws have been passed banning it, 
but when prices are too high, short sell- 
ing is often as necessary to restore bal- 
ance as is buying when they are too low. 

Perhaps example will be better than 


definition in clearing away the mystery 
of “short selling.’’ Last summer, a stock 
that we will call Remus Common was 
selling at 125 and earning $3.25. A 
broker I know intimately checked up 
and found that the earnings were not 
going to improve and decided to sell! 
Remus Common short because it seemed 
overpriced to him. He sold 1,000 shares 
short at 125. To.do this, since he didn’t 
own the stock, he had to borrow stock 
to deliver the thousand shares to the 
purchaser. 

A few months later the crash came 
and all stock prices tumbled. One of 
the leaders in the retreat was Remus 
Common. There just didn’t seem to be 
any bottom for it. It had been selling 
for over forty times its three dollar earn- 
ings. When it sold at thirty, my friend 
decided that ten times earnings was the 
basis of a reasonable price, and he cov- 
ered. That is, he bought 1,000 shares 
at thirty and, using these, returned the 
1,000 shares he had borrowed to make 
his delivery when he went short. His 
net profit before commission and taxes 
was $95,000, or 95 points on 1,000 
shares. 

Now, my dear Aunt, the money he 
made was the result of luck as well 
as judgment. In any kind of market, 
except a rampant bull market, he would 
probably have made some money selling 
that stock short at that price, but as 
luck would have it, he had a terrific 
stock crash to give it the real shove that 
let him clean up. 

There is just one thing that makes 
short selling dangerous. What you sell 
short you have to buy back some time. 
When you buy 100 shares of stock for 
$50 a share your maximum loss is 
$5,000. But when you go short the 
same hundred shares, you sign a receipt 
for them when you borrow them, and 
you never know how much you will 
have to pay to buy them back. The 
stock might go to $200 and in covering 
you would lose 150 points, or $15,000. 
The sky is the limit. 


ECAUSE prices generally build up 

slowly, and tumble quickly, a short 
seller, or bear, as he is called, generally 
makes money quickly when he makes it, 
but it is often a long time between 
profits. In this young country with its 
tremendous increase in wealth and prof- 
its, the real drawback to short selling is 
the bullish future of America. 

There is a precept on Wall Street to 
the effect of “Never sell a dull market 
short.” With million and a half share 
days replacing the five million share days 
of last year on the Stock Exchange, I 
would give careful heed to this precept 
before attempting to apply any of your 
new found knowledge of short selling— 
if indeed you ever want to apply it 
at all. 

I do hope short selling is clearer to 
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you. Some of our best minds seem to 
be woefully ignorant about it. The 
short space of one letter doesn’t permit 
me to be a Baedeker, but I have tried 
to shed a little light. 

Your metaphorically mixed nephew, 


F. A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 
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comfort 
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Ask someone who wears them 
What they will do for you. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” SHOES will aid 
you to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
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VILLAGE OF HOMES 
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A picturesque English home for the modern 
couple appreciating a very artistic plan and 
setting, near Scarsdale station. Charming studio 
living room with big open fireplace; 3 master 
bedrooms, fireplace in one; 2 attractive baths. 
Wide porch with fascinating view. 


Miss Elizabeth Nash 
Mrs. Elizabeth Locke Begart 
24 East Parkway . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Telephone: 930 
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Lady and Agent 
(Continued from page 13) 

want you to know—” and so on. 


And there is the “‘survey,” that high- 
sounding name for the mundane business 
of prospect-getting. About once a week 
some crisp-looking individual with an 
imposing pad of printed forms rings my 
doorbell and informs the maid that he is 
taking a survey and must therefore see 
me. Does a music house feel the need 
of knowing what families ought to be 
buying a piano or radio—it gets up a 
survey. Does the power company want 
to put out some washing-machine or re- 
frigerator salesmen on live leads—a sur- 
vey is on. Automobile dealers, invest- 
ment companies, and a dozen others have 
directed these suave prospect-hunts into 
our neighborhood within the last year. 

The form is always the same. “Good 
morning, madam. We are taking an 
automobile (say) census of Wichita. 
Your name, please? Your street num- 
ber? Your husband’s business?” All 
of this information could be had from 
the city directory at far less cost to the 
firm. But wait. ‘‘What make of auto- 
mobile do you own?” The moment ap- 
proaches. Now it comes: ‘What 
model, please?”” There is no appeal to 
buy. The questioner merely proffers 
thanks for the information accorded him 
and moves briskly on to the next front 





Looking Ahead 


Besides Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s article on the Education of 
Girls (see page 20) we are look- 
ing forward to: 
Martha Bensley Bruére 

on the much discussed Canadian 
system of liquor control. Mrs. 
Bruére will report the claims for 
and against the system in one ar- 
ticle. She is a seasoned investigator 
and the author of “Does Prohibi- 
tion Work?” 


Dr. Esther L. Richards 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
at Johns Hopkins University, on 
“That Daughter of Mine”: mother 
and daughter relationships as a 
psychiatrist of distinction sees 
them (Would it be out of place to 
mention that we discovered she 
was brought up on the Journal 
when A. S. B. edited it?) 


Louise Closser Hale 


on “Tragedy—and Comedy—in 
Hollywood”—a sketch of one day’s 
experiences in the life of this suc- 
cessful actress, now in the “talk- 
ies.” 


Marie Ames 


experienced observer in affairs 
political, on “The Lady Lobbyist” 
—as she was, and as she is. 











door. But if the model is not this year’s, 
one turns away from the door with a 
sigh—the family is pretty soon to be 
tantalized by some new paint and hood 
lines. 

Two recent developments in the bar- 
rage have helped to make it harder to 
withstand. The first is telephone sell- 
ing. A capable maid, if one is super- 
lucky enough to have her, can shield one 
from part of the front-door war, but no 
maid is of any avail at the telephone 
where the solicitor has his victim’s name 
and after assuring himself that she and 
no one else is on the line, can pour forth 
his persuasive tale while she has only 
two alternatives—to listen until his 
breath runs short or to violate all her 
training in manners by throwing up the 
receiver. 





The Telephone Rings 


The variety of companies who are 
now using the telephone is large. I do 
not know whether or not it is so true of 
other towns, but in ours more and more 
of the shops and department stores are 
using the telephone to apprise their regu- 
lar or occasional customers of special 
sales. National companies employ dul- 
cet-toned girls to get appointments for 
the salesmen who are to be put forth 
during the day. 

The other development is the growing 
practice of announcing that the repre- 
sentative is being paid on the basis of 
his demonstrations instead of his sales. 
He is always careful to stress the point. 
It puts the housewife in a tight hole. 
She isn’t interested and she is busy, but 
here is a man, probably with a family 
to support, begging for a chance to 
demonstrate. Not to sell, he assures her, 
but only to be able to say that he has 
demonstrated. It makes her feel hard- 
hearted and rude to refuse. If she does 
refuse, he leaves looking hurt and she 
goes back to her work emotionally upset. 
If she gives in, he brings on his machine 
and proceeds to take up an hour and a 
half and let loose upon her all the art 
and science of his calling. And she 
spends the rest of the day trying to catch 
up that hour and a half and belaboring 
herself for a sentimental idiot. 

On such occasions her wrath directs 
itself not at the person who has disturbed 
her (unless he has been unnecessarily 
pestiferous) but at the distribution sys- 
tem of which he is the shock trooper. 
Few people naturally like having to 
thrust themselves on an unwilling cus- 
tomer. In order to do it at all most of 
them must build up a defense mechanism 
by persuading themselves that they are 
really rendering the customer a service. 
The badgered look back of the outer 
firmness with which canvassers’ eyes seek 
to hold mine has sometimes touched me 
into a friendliness I should not other- 
wise have shown and a few times into a 
betrayal of the family purse. 
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Is there no gleam of comfort, no ray 
of hope in the situation? Sometimes | 
almost think there is, though perhaps | 
am only indulging in the illogic of suf- 
ferers who whisper to themselves that 
this must surely be the darkest hour and 
therefore dawn just over the horizon. 

The burdensome system of personal 
solicitation is a holdover from the days 
of direct trafic and barter. Office ex- 
ecutives protect themselves against it 
with a phalanx of private secretaries, 
buying agents, and building supervisors. 
Home executives cannot be so protected. 
Hence the system was very successful 
when only a few national firms were 
using it, but for two reasons I cannot 
think it is to be a permanent method of 
distribution. 

In the first place it irritates the cus- 
tomer by its assumptions that she has 
nothing so important to do that she can- 
not be interrupted and that she has 
neither the brains to know when her 
household needs something nor the 
energy to go to the centers of distribu- 
tion and let her wants be known. A 
nation-full of irritated prospective cus- 
tomers, even though clad in prints and 
smocks, is surely not what an industrial 
system should be creating for itself. 

The second reason is that a first-rate 
sales resistance is rapidly being battered 
into our nervous systems, as more and 
more companies come out into the lanes 
and the avenues to lure us into buying. 
As one woman put it, “I know enough 
about a good sales talk to know I can’t 
let myself listen to it.” We don’t listen. 
We daren’t, else the baby would have 
no milk and the head of the house no 
cream in his morning coffee. We may 
spread ourselves on a department store 
jaunt, but the sight of a salesman who 
looks as if he might be good at his job, 
is enough to shrivel the purse-going hand 
and seal the temptable ear. The stiffest 
sort of sales resistance the world has 
ever known is being built in the Ameri- 
can housewife. Surely this is not a situ- 
ation distributors should crave and ag- 
gravate. 


The Need for Protection 


And so, sometimes when I have been 
bothered with unusually disastrous re- 
sults to my schedule and disposition, | 
venture to hope that my daughter will 
live to see a better day. Meantime my 
wrath grows daily at the cruel articles 
and lectures which exhort homekeepers 
to clock-watching. For the more we tr) 
to organize and schedule our routine the 
more we are irritated and exasperated 
with circumstances over which we can 
have no control. In common mercy we 
ought rather to be urged either out otf 
the old-fashioned attitude of courtesy to 
those who knock at our door or into a 
sublimely shiftless attitude of contentedl) 
doing our work at any old time and in 
any old way. 
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WITH 
Our READERS 


Here are more of the letters of comment 
on our prohibition series. Mrs. Nicoll, who 
writes the first, is an officer of the Women’s 
Temporary Organization for Prohibition Re- 
form. 


Y attention has just been called to an 
1 article by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
entitled, “If Not Prohibition, What?” which 
was published in the July number of the 
Woman’s Journal. It is difficult in places to 
follow Mrs. Catt’s reasoning. She says, for 
instance, that “most people find the present 
situation a predicament” and to find a substi- 
tute for prohibition is “the only question out- 
standing in the situation at this moment,” and 
that to avoid it is a cowardice unworthy of 
a self-respecting country. Yet, further on, 
she prides herself and her friends on the fact 
that they “pass along the street where they 
see no saloons” and are above discussing pro- 
hibitien. 

Not to discuss a vital subject is an original 
method of solving it, but hardly the most in- 
telligent, and turning down one’s own glass 
at the dinner table is scarcely a convincing 
evidence of the success of prohibition. 

Mrs. Catt inadvertently does the wet cause 
a good turn when she repudiates a favorite 
and most insidious bit of dry propaganda, 
namely that the Eighteenth Amendment can- 
not be repealed. She lays that ghost when 
she says “the Amendment can be repealed by 
the same processes that established it. It 
is a long and tortuous process yet it can be 
accomplished.” 

The initial violation of the Prohibition 
Law she lays to “certain official heads of 
the organized and united distillers, brewers, 
consumers and supporters of the liquor traffic 
augmented later on by a considerable host 
of criminals, prostitutes, drug addicts and 
politicai henchmen.” 

I wonder under which of the above head- 
ings she would place the President of Prince- 
ton University and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hibben; the late President of Yale, Dr. An- 
gell; the President of Harvard, Dr. Lowell; 
Dr. Katharine Bement Davis; the Dean of 
the American Medical Society, Dr. Lambert; 
Dr. Josephine Baker, and Bishop Fiske? 

Remembering Mrs. Catt’s long and bitter 
animosity to Senator Wadsworth, it is amus- 
ing to see her advancing one of his argu- 
ments and objecting to a “Thou shalt not” 
law in the Constitution. 

Had mankind always been “shocked by the 
violations of a law honestly made,” history 
would have contained some curious re- 
versals, For example, the law against Chris- 
tianity was honestly made and rigidly en- 
forced by Rome for over three hundred 
years. Would her sensitiveness and regard 
for law and enforcement have constrained 
Mrs. Catt to have remained a _ pagan 
throughout that era? Would she, following 
the same line of reasoning, have opposed 
American independence in 1776 or upheld 
the Fugitive Slave Law in 1860? 

In conclusion I want to say that I know 
of no “ladies who have joined the drinking 
forces,” but that the organization to which 
Mrs. Catt presumably refers, aims, on the 
contrary, to reduce the drinking forces whose 
ranks the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Prohibitionists have so tremendously aug- 
mented, 

IonE NICOLL. 
(Mrs. CourtLanpr NICOLL.) 


The Journal’s policy is to present both sides 
of controversial questions, maintaining its 
own stand. Mrs. J. M. doesn’t approve. 


I ENJOY the magazine very very much but 
I do not agree with your policy of pre- 
senting both sides of the prohibition question, 
That may be all right for some questions, 
but why use your magazine for spreading 
liquor propaganda? One of your readers 
wrote she had been won over to the wet side 
by reading the article by Ida Tarbell. If 
meat make my brother to offend why be the 
guilty one to hand him (or her) the meat? 
I would not subscribe for a magazine which 
was recognized as a wet publication, so why 
should I have presented for my reading an 
article which is out and out wet published 
by a dry magazine? In these days when 
there is so much liquor propaganda being 
published by the liquor organization one whe 
is dry should use all its power and influ- 
ence to combat the influence of such articles 
as that written by Ida Tarbell, instead of 
publishing them. 

One does not need to have arguments pre- 
sented “on the other side.” Any one who 
has lived very long in this country knows 
them only too well and should be all for the 
dry side. 

Mrs. J. M. 

Coraopolis, Pa. 


A copy of the following letter, addressed to 
Miss Tarbell, was sent to us, and is printed 
in part. 


T was with great regret that I read your 

article against Prohibition in the June 
Woman’s Journal... . 

You write as though the opportunity for 
temperance and self-control had passed, and 
then show a picture of intemperance and lack 
of self-control that affords greater opportu- 
nity than ever before for the practice of 
those virtues. 

If you try, you can discover that condi- 
tions in our schools and colleges are far 
better than they were a generation and more 
ago. You can also discover that there is far 
less drunkenness, and beasts produced by 
drink; the number of speakeasies nowhere 
commences to be as numerous as the saloons 
and speakeasies were, nor have they anything 
like the number of patrons; no such quantity 
of liquor is consumed; there were speakeasies 
before prohibition; the liquor traffic has al- 
ways been a law violator; the former brew- 
ers are the mainstay of the Association 
Against Prohibition. 

The enormous amount of money and the 
chief motive involved in this struggle for the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
unintentionally given in the New York World 
on Jan. 26, 1930, in an article entitled, “Dry 
law repeal would pay half United States 
income tax,’ in which it said, “Representa- 
tives of brewers and distillers told a World 
correspondent today that their principals 
would be willing to pay one billion one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars an- 
nually in Federal taxes to return to pre-pro- 
hibition production.” 

The present success of Prohibition is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the poll taken by the 
New York World and published in the 
World of March 31, 1930. The World in- 
vestigators visited a large number of speak- 
easies in New York City and upon personal 
inquiry ascertained that the SPEAKEASY 
PROPRIETORS AND BARTENDERS in New York 
City, TWENTY to ONE, want the Eight- 
eenth Amendment REPEALED. The facts 
developed were that the liquor business under 
present circumstances is poor; that the graft 
which has to be paid is large; that the dan- 
ger of arrest is increasing; that the public 
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Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 








Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 


A Hotel of Distinction 

for Women who require 

the BEST at a reasonable 
cost. 


200 GUEST ROOMS 


Dining Room for Men and Women 




















THE 
PARKSIDE 


East aoth Street 
Cor. Irving Place 
New York 
Ww 


Rates 


$15.00to $22.50 
WEEKLY 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
DAILY 

















18 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH 
Full Hotel Service 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have taken a pledge. #** 

Never, never under any circum- 
stances to utter a dingbat about the 
weather again. #%** If we hadn’t been 
too hot to feel any trifling emotion like 
humiliation, the trick said weather 
played on us last time would have 
been overwhelming. #%** So hereafter 
hot and cold are one to us. #** In 
print. #%* Even at that, we can’t re- 
frain from mentioning that just today 
(temperature 60°) we have learned 
that all any one needs to do to keep 
perfectly cool is to fan oneself with a 
coolly damp bath towel. ##*#* We pass 
the word along. #** Funny how hard 
it is to abandon the weather. *#** 
Well #*% if this issue seems to lean 
a little to education, please be advised 
that this summer we _ have lived 
within sight of 14,000 summer school 
students. #%* And were once or twice 
flatteringly mistaken for one. #%#*%* We 
are watching fearfully for a calamity 
in our office neighborhood. *##** A 
wholesale breaking of necks, bent back 
to look up at the Empire State Build- 
ing, soaring a block from us. *** It’s 
only a question of time. #%#* We won- 
der who will go first. *#* Or 
whether, when the glistening building 
reaches a certain height, the thing will 
be wholesale. #%*%* Or will modern 
necks develop a new rubberiness, to 
accommodate themselves to so-called 
civilization? #%%* Which reminds us of 
the city visitor from a wind-swept state 
who gazed intently at a spiral fire- 
escape that wound its way down the 
rear of a thirty-story building. *#** 
“Gosh,” he exclaimed, “that must have 
been a danged long ladder before the 
cyclone hit it.’ #%** Once more we 
have marveled at the vast democratic 
spectacle of humanity presented at a 
city beach. Humanity by no 
means unadorned—far from it, thanks 
to the prevalence of coolie coats and 
other gayeties; but adorned sketchily, 
intermittently and altogether unselfcon- 
sciously. #%#* What strikes us is their 
singleness of purpose toward the sea. 
%%% Uncomplicated by considerations 
of physical exuberance or scantiness. 
***But we do wish a few more men 
would get regular bathrobes of their 
own, and not just wear whatever hap- 
pened to be hanging behind the kitchen 
door. *#%* Speaking of the sea, we 
trust no returned traveler will have 
the experience of the woman who (says 
Tidbits) was asked the usual question 
by the customs official at the landing 
port: “Anything to declare, madam?” 

“No,” she replied sweetly, 
“nothing.” #* “Then, madam,” said 
the official, “am I to take it that the 
fur tail I see hanging down under 
your coat is your own?” %*%* It seems 
a bit flat without Congress, doesn’t it? 
*%% That story about the wild-eyved 
Labor member who grabbed up the 
sacred mace in the British Parliament 
and ran with it made us a wee bit pen- 
sive. ##% And envious. #* We think 
a little mace-race would be a fine thing 
for our Senate. That’s the real 
trouble with democracy—it lacks trap- 
pings. *#%** “Were you frightened, 
Sam?” some one asked a colored man 
who had been through a harrowing ex- 
perience. + “I shore was.” +i 
“Did you run?” ##*“Why, boss, Ah 
ran so fast dat if I’d had one feather 
in my hand I would have flew.” 








discussion of prohibition is leading people to 
be total abstainers; and that the speakeasy 
people believe that the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would improve their busi- 
ness. 

You can find accounts before Prohibition 
showing over 600 saloons in a mile square 
with innumerable bootleggers and speakeasies, 
called blind pigs; with shocking assaults up- 
on young girls taken to saloon dances, with 
the toughest men in control of the saloons, 
and the liquor interests determined to sell 
liquor with ruthless disregard of local option 
and state prohibition laws. 

Evangeline Booth certainly has sufficient 
experience along these lines and she declares 
that, “Prohibition is the greatest blessing that 
has ever been visited upon this country; 
whatever its evils they are as NOTHING 
compared to the good that it has done 
throughout the country.” 

LILLIAN FRANcIs FITCH. 

Pocono Sta., Pa. 


From time to time the papers have carried 
news of the resignations of D. A. R. mem- 
bers in protest against the stand of the or- 
ganization on international affairs. The foi- 
lowing letter, from one of those who have 
resigned, is to the point. 


N the May issue you ask whether the 

D. A. R. has all of its members behind 
it in opposing, as it officially does, President 
Hoover's policies looking toward world peace. 
Have the chapters voted upon the question 
of our entrance into the World Court, or 
upon other resolutions “unanimously” passed 
at the annual congress, without previous 
preparation or opportunity for debate? 

As one of many members of the society 
who recently resigned in protest against these 
tactics, I answer: Emphatically not! No 
topic may be freely discussed in the chapters, 
and no speaker heard in opposition to the 
known views of national officers, without risk 
of reprimand and even of further penalties. 
Delegates go to Washington without any 
knowledge of the resolutions to be considered 
there, and no time is given for consideration 
after they arrive. I think it fair to say that 
resolutions are not intended to be considered, 
but to be meekly voted as dictated. 

You pertinently inquire whether it is not 
time we heard from the women back home, 
the women who support the society by their 
dues, and by their numbers and faithful work 
give it such prestige as it may possess. We 
are hearing from them. Among well-known 
women who have resigned in protest during 
the last few weeks, may I name Dr. Valeria 
Parker, Mrs. David Starr Jordan, with about 
a dozen members of her chapter at Palo Alto, 
Cal.; Mrs. Rosenberry, wife of Wisconsin’s 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, at Mad- 
ison: the wife of Bishop Anderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Boston, and 
others. The chapter at Vera Cruz, Cal., and 
Betty Allen chapter here in Northampton, 
have passed, unanimously, resolutions of 
protest against the attitude of the national 
officers, and against their ignoring of the 
membership in the shaping of their policies. 

The next step would seem to be for chap- 
ters to assume full local control, provide in 
their programs for hearing both sides of con- 
troversial questions, and see that their dele- 
gates, both state and national, are themselves 
equipped to offer resolutions and take an 
active part in debate. We need to overcome 
the apathy, timidity, or indifference of the 
majority, rather than to take unfair advan- 
tage of it. It is amazing that self-respecting 
women will submit to the arrogance of 
D. A. R. officers who treat every difference of 
opinion on the part of members as “dis- 
loyalty.” 

ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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